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PREFACE. 



In offering to the public the second of their series 
of Colonial and Indian Pocket Books, the publishers 
have little to add to what has already been said in the 
first number in explanation of their design. The little 
books are intended to supply in a handy form such 
information as will be useful to the general public, and 
especially to the traveller visiting the particular locali- 
ties treated of in each number. With this object, the 
present work 'includes not only a detailed description 
of the various West Indian Islands, and of the British 
Colonies and neighbouring territories on the mainland 
adjoining, but a sketch of the voyage out and of the 
places passed or called at en route, together with in- 
formation as to the accommodation afforded by different 
lines of steamers, and practical suggestions for ensuring 
the comfort and convenience of the traveller both afloat 
and ashore. 

In addition to the above, the Pocket Book contains 
an Historical Diary, which may be amplified according 
to individual tastes ; a Glossary of Nautical Terms, 
which many inexperienced travellers will find useful 
on board ship; Lists of Postal Arrangements, and of 
Customs Duties ; and a series of blank pages, ruled 
for the purpose of keeping a record or " log " of the 
voyage, for luggage-lists, accounts, and other personal 
memoranda. A useful coloured chart is also placed 
in one of the pockets of the book. 
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In order to supply as much information as possible, 
without unduly increasing the size of the " Pocket 
Book/' it has been thought desirable to publish the 
present number in two separate divisions. Book I. 
treats of the Leeward and Windward Islands, from 
St. Thomas to Trinidad; while Book II. deals with 
the larger islands to the west of St. Thomas — 
Jamaica, Hayti, Cuba, the Bahamas, &c., — and 
with the mainland of South America from British 
Honduras to British Guiana. 

It is confidently hoped that the contents of these 
two numbers — dealing with a corner of the world 
into whose history as many stirring events have been 
crowded as have fallen to the lot of any other part 
of the globe in an equal space of time — will prove 
of permanent interest to the stay-at-home as well as 
to the travelling public. 
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BOOK I. 



PART I. 



Chaptbr I.— INTRO D UCTOR Y. 

The British West Indies— in which term it is convenient to 
include the Colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras, on the 
mainland of Central and South America respectively— comprise the 
greater portion of the great archipelago lyin^ between North and South 
America. The general arrangement of the islands forming this archi- 

IfQ is that of a great arc, stretching north and west from the coast of 
ta America, near the mouth of the Orinoco, in lat. xo N. and long. 
60 W., and separating as it were, half-way in its circuit, till one arm 
striking in a north-westerly direction reaches the south-east coast of 
Florida in lat. 27 N-, and long. 79 W., and the other nearly meets 
the northern extremity of the peninsula of Yucatan, in lat. 22 N., and 
long. 86 W. 

This vast line of islands is divided into three principal groujjs : first, 
the Caribee Islands, or Lesser Antilles, comprised in the semicircular 
group stretching north-west from Trinidad to the Virgin Islands ; second, 
the Greater Antilles, including Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba : 
and third, lying as sentries to the north of these, the Bahamas, com- 
prising 14 clusters of islands, Math their surrounding keys or cays, to 
the number of some hundreds. A secondary group Ues along the coast 
of Venezuela westward from Trinidad as far as 70** W. lone. 

Cuba, the largest of the group, " the Pearl of the Antilles," belongs 
to Spain. The two Republics of Hayti and San Domingo divide between 
them the adjoining island, which comes next in point of size, and which 
is known indifferently^ by these two names. Porto Rico, lying to the 
eastward of San Domingo, belongs to Spain ; but except these, and the 
smaller islets close adjoining, and about half a dozen others belonging 
to France. Holland, Denmark, or Venezuela, all the scattered islandu 
known as the West Indies owe allegiance to the British Crown. 
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'1'hk West Varying in size from mere coral islets — dotted like stepping 

Indies. the giants over the Caribbean Sea — to a fair and fertile land 

Yorkshire, each of these islands has for every Englishmai 

interest and value, commercial, scientific, and historical. 

History. History.— At the time cf their discovery by Columbus i 

islands were in the possession of, though not all actually inhabi 
distinct races : the Bahamas by a mild and peaceful tribe 
advanced in civilisation, called Arrowauks ; and the other ish 
Caribs^— a warlike and even ferocious race, who long contested 
sion of the fair islands with Spaniards, English, and French 
sion. sometimes siding with one nation against the others. Th( 
lity of the islands was the cause of the desolation which w: 
during the two centuries which followed the discovery of the !> 
The Buccaneers, those daring pirates of the sixteenth century ^ 
was against every man, and the Conquistadores, perhaps mon 
more terrible because more disciplined, made the islands theii 

Conquest, full century unchecked in their career of conquest and spoliati 
followed a period of internecine feuds, and of international < 
which the islands were hterally the shuttlecocks of fate and \ 
ing hands more frequently than has been the lot of perhaps 
portion of the earth's surface. 

The history of each separate island will be briefly set f 
following pages ; but generally it may be said, and particu' 
smaller islands in the Leeward and Windward groups, that s 
ihe time of their discovery their history has been more or less 
connected with the history of this country. They were th( 
some of the most remarkable exploits of British daring at a 
England, France, Spain, and Holland were disputing the ! 
of the seas, if not or the world. The names of many of th< 
whom England is most proud are recorded in the annals of th 
the Blest. Every rock, every creek, has its legend in v 
English name fieiires more or less honourably ; and though 
strife and bloodshed which prevailed during the earlier y< 
history of these fair lands, many events occurred which an 
gretted, and many more which it is desirable to forget rath 
cherish with feelings of honour or pleasure, yet that portion of 
of the West Indies which England has made, and the share > 
islands have taken in the perils and glories of this country, i 
as a whole, be accounted honourable to each. 

Geology. G€OlOfC7«— To the scientific mind, as well as to the hi 
West Indies afford vast stores of matter for reflection and e 
As the historical age of the West Indies is brief, shorter perhaj: 
of any other part of the New World, so the geological age of^ 
is comparatively not very great. That they are not all of eqi 
formation is evident : that their formation is not always due t 
causes is equally clear ; but the majority of them are certainly 
members of the confraternity of terrestrial lands. Most of i 
islets which are scattered in all directions are of organic oi 

Volcan;c. structures and collections of shells, partially brought to the 
volcanic action : others again are of purely volcanic formatic 
third variety is due to alluvial deposit, succeeded by combined 
elevation and depression. In any case — whether or not th 
groundwork of truth in the legend, half-mythical, half-scic 
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not only the Caribbean Sea but the greater portion of the Atlantic 
itself was at one time a vast continent, or covered wiih a series of large 
islands— the most beautiful problems are presented for scientific solu- 
tion, many of which have been hithertj almost ignored. Some of these, 
as, for instance, the remarkable fossil trees of Antigua, will be referred 
to more particularly further on. 

Natural History. —The fauna and flora of the different islands 
and of the surrounding seas also afford a wide field for research. The 
indigenous animals include, among others, the peccary, or South 
American hog; the agouti, a species of mammal holding a position 
between the rat and the rabbit ; the armadillo, opossum, raccoon, 
musk rat, and some small varieties of monkeys. Among reptiles are 
alUgators, turtles, and lizards, including the cnangeable " flycatcher," 
while venomous snakes are met with, one of which, the fer-de-lance, 
or rat-tailed snake, offers a curious problem to the naturalist. It will not 
live in St. Vincent and Grenada, though it is found in the neigh- 
bouring islands to the north and in the mainland to the south. Birds, 
perhaps, are in greatest variety and profusion, from the tiny but gorgeous 
humming-bird, to parrots of various kinds, with water-fowl in abundance, 
including the great flamingo and other rare and curious species. 

Fishes, again, are in great abundance and variety ; many of them are 
edible, though some species found near the mouths of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon are often poisonous : while sponges, corals, and other marine 
produce are a valuable source of wealth. 

European horses, and cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, &c., have been intro- 
duced, and thrive more or less in all the colonies, especially the pigs 
and goats ; the climate is too warm for the sheep to produce good wool, 
but in the high lands they make good flesh. Oxen generally take the 
place of horses for draught purposes. 

Botany. — The abundance and variety of tropical vegetation to be 
found in any of the islands can hardly be excelled in an equal area in 
any other part of the world ; and this subject brings us to the commercial 
importance of the West Indian Islands. Although their staple crop 
still is, as it has been so long, sugar, vrith its secondary products, the 
climate and soil of all of them are eminently well suited to the growth 
of other valuable produce. Their native timber resources, including 
mahogany, cedar, lignum vltae, iron-wood, calabash, and other varieties, 
should be properly developed. The cultivation of tobacco, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, with cinchona, spices, indigo, &c., would prove often a more 
remunerative proceeding than sugar- planting ; while the indigenous 
fruits — pines, melons, quinces, limes, mangoes, pomegranates, &c. — 
might be made a much more important item of export than they are at 
present. 

From this point of view it is possible that the depression in the sugar- 
planting industry may be a ** blessing in disguise," by forcing the atten- 
tion of the colonists to the cultivation of other native produce, and to the 
introduction of foreign plants which only need to be planted there to 
thrive and yield abundant and valuable crops. There are already 
signs of an awakening in this direction^ and if the wonderful natural 
resources of the West Indian Islands are m future worked to the extent 
to which they are capable, in new flelds of industry, the planters will not 
have cause to re^et the evil of beetroot sugar. 

The West Indies owe their spices to the foresight of Admiral Rodney, 

B a 
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R Wkst who. capturing some Dutch vessels laden with spices from the East 

suiES. Indies, distributed their cargoes among the Islands. 

" The Guinea erass which grows so abundantly in all the islands, and 

forms the chief fodder for the cattle, was introduced by an accident. 
Some seed had been imported from the West Coast of Africa to feed 
some cage-birds, which died, when the seed was thrown on the ground, 
took root, and produced a grass which proved so acceptable an addition 
to the food of the cattle that it soon came into general cultivation. 

inerals. Minerals.— The mineral wealth of the islands is very small, except 
in one item. Most of the Lesser Antilles contain stores of sulphur 
which could be worked with little difficulty and expense, and which would 
afford a valuable article of exportation, rivalling in quality, and excelling 
in cheapness, the sulphur of Sicily and Italy, which now almost mono- 
polises the market. Gold exists in Hayti, and copper in the Virgin Islands. 

limate. Climate. — With the exception of some of the Bahamas the whole 

of the West Indies lie within the torrid zone. Their seasons are conse- 
quently " wet " and " dry. " The spring begins with May, about the 
middle of which month the first rain sets m, falling regularly every day. 
The thermometer at this season varies considerably, the mean temperature 
being about 75**. These first rains continue for a fortnight, wnen the 
summer suddenly bursts out, the heat being tempered by delightful sea 
breezes ; the mean height of the thermometer is now about 80*. The 
nights now become — to use an Irishism — the best part of the day. The 
air is delightfully cool, and nothing can exceed the loveliness of the land- 
scape, when, with the moon at full, the country is illuminated by a soft 
diffused, but bri(;ht light, with which even an English harvest-moon cannot 
compete. In these low latitudes there is no real twilight, but the fiiU 
light of the moon compensates for the absence off this particularly 
charming period, and, when the moon is young, her place is to a great 
extent taken by the brilliance of the planets, the stars, and particularly 
the l^ta Lactea. When there is no moon, Venus casts a distinctly 
perceptible shadow. 

easons. In the middle of August the heat increases considerably, and the sea 

breezes become less regular, though, in the larger islands, Cuba, Hayti, 
and Jamaica, they are replaced by regular land winds from the highlands 
of the interior. In September the heavy autumnal rains be^n to fall, 
becoming more general till in October the water pours down m torrents. 

iVinds. At this period the islands are visited by their great scourge — ^hurricanes 
— which frequently carry devastation wherever they choose to take their 
path. 

Towards the end of October a change takes place ; the weather becomes 
cooler and more settled, and the "winter" sets in — perhaps the most 
glotious season to be met with in any part of the |;lobe. The prevailing 
winds, though from the north and east — words of ill omen to the resident 
in England — are warm and balmy, and only to be called cool in so far as 
thev temper the still powerful heat of the winter siin. 

Trade. Commerce. — It is hardly necessary to say that the principal articles 

of commerce yielded by the West Indies is sugar, with its secondary 
products, molasses and rum. The following table shows the quantities 
of raV su^ar ex]>orted from all the British West Indian Islands and 
British Guiana, and British Honduras, at intervals of five years, from 
1862 to 1877. together with the value of the total exports and imx>orts of 
ail the colonies during the same period: — 
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Year. 



1862 
1867 
1872 
1877 



TheWi 
Indie; 



Tradi 



Sugar exported. Total exports. Total Imports. 
cwts. £, £ 

4.136.743 7.047.769 6,509,513 

4,446.672 7,168,331 S.863,754 

4.562,290 7-885.505 7,644,962 

5.420,972 9- 135-53' 8,134,677 

But besides sugar, the colonies produce or are most of them capable 
of producing, as already pointed out, large quantities of timber ; the re- 
sources of British Guiana and Honduras in this respect are almost in- 
calculable. Their fertile soils, too,^ will yield great abundance of fruits 
and spices of infinite variety, besides coflfee, cocoa, rice. &c., some of 
which already fig^e to a considerable extent in the trade-returns of 
Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, and one or two other islands. 

Antiquities. — ^An interesting chapter mieht be written on the Anti^uil 
antiquities of the West Indies and the mainland adjoining ; but the 
subject would take us almost beyond our scope. Ancient Carib in- 
scriptions are still to be seen on rocks and in caves in many of the 
islands, and in British Guiana; and Carib idols have been found^ in 
caverns, the most noted of which are those of Luquillo in Porto Rico. 
In Honduras, a^ain, and in the neighbouring countries are to be found 
traces of a civilization much more ancient than any other part of the 
New World can boast. 



Chapter II. 



TffE ROYAL MAIL LINE OF STEAMERS TO 
THE WEST INDIES. 



Means of Conunnnieation,— Having; thus glanced at the main 
features of the West Indian Islands in general, it will be our pleasant task 
to visit each one in succession, examining more particularly into those 
which, as outposts of the British Empire, should most attract the attention 
of the intendmg emigrant or traveller. 

The first thing to do, however, is to ascertain the best means of com- 
munication with the islands and the adjoining colonies of British Guiana 
and British Honduras. 

There are several lines of steam and sailing vessels from various 
ports of England and Scotland, all of which possess certain peculiar 
advantages, either in periods or ports of arrival and departure, in fares or 
otherwise. The most regular means of communication between England 
and the West Indies is that afforded by the Royal Mail Steam- 
Sliip Company, wh^se head office is at 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., 
with branch offices at Canute Road, Southampton. This Company 
established and maintained the first, and for a long time^ the only, 
regular service between England and the West Indies, and it has held 
its own in face of the competition of English, French, and German 
vessels. The Company was inc )rporated on September 26th, 1859, 
over forty years ago, and it has conveyed the mails to the West Indies 
under contract with the British Government since 1842. Subsequently 
the French Government placed heavily subsidised lines of steamers on 
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RovAi. this route, and from time to time ether lines have been run 
Mail SS. less regularly by both English and foreign owners, particulars t 
Company, will be fcund further on. 

During the Crimean war, the vessels of the Royal Mail Stearo 

Company were largely employed by Government as transpoi 
proved excellent ships for the service, carrying entire regiment! 
line, with their complement of horses, &c. 

Agents. The principal Afrencies are :— 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Liverpool.— Gillies and Co.. The Temple, Dale Street. 

Manchester. — Hugh Fleming and Co., 2, Cooper Street. 

Glasgow.— A. A. Laird and Co. 

Dundee. — ^T. D. Co.t and Co., Panmure Street. 

Bristol. — Mark Whitwill and Son, Grove Avenue. Queen's Sr,» 

Bradford. — R. Johnston. 9. Commercial Buildings, Bridge St 

Leeds. — J. Airey, G. N. Ry. Company. 

Birmingham.— C. W. Milne. 18. Exchange Buildings. 

HuDDERSFiRLD. — H. W. Finlayson, 2, St. George's Street. 

Lincoln. — ^J. Hardy, G. N. Ry. Company. 

Derby. — L. Coxall. G. N. Ry. Company. 

Burslem. — J. W. Dawson, 1/ ngport Station. 

Dewsp-uky. — Thornton Stott. Vulcan Road. 

Halifax. — Wm. Sutton, G. N. Ry. Company. 

Falmouth. — W. and E. C. Carne. 

Plymouth. — Fox, Sons, and Co. 

Dublin.— Carolin and Egan, 30, Eden Quay. 

Belfast. — Wm. R. Rea, 55, JJonegall Street. 

Cork. — G. R. Donovan. 10, Academy Street, Patrick Strett. 
THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

Paris.— Geo. Dunlrp and Co., 38, Avenue de I'Op^ra. 

Cherbourg. — Mahieu Freres. 

Havre. — Marcel and Co. 

Hamburg. — Hermann Binder. 

Bremen. — Eggers and Stallfcrth. 

Antwerp. — F. Huger. 

Amsterdam. — Ool^aardt and Bruinier. 

Copenhagen. — Hecksher and Son. 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica.— Capt. G- E. Parkes, Superintendent. 

St. Lucia.— F. Peter. 

Grenada. — H. B. Beckwith. 

Trinidad. — Fred. J. Scott. 

Barbados. — M. Cavan and Co. 

Demerara.— G. Little and Co., Georgetown. 

Belizf. — W. Guild and Co. 
OTHER WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

St. Thomas.— Captain S. Dix, General Superintendent. 

Martinique. — W Lawless, H. B. M. Consul. 

Cuba (Havana) —G. R. Ruthven. 

Porto Rico (San Juan).— Latimer and Co. 

Hayti.— Port-au-Prince.— Tweedy, Ptters, and Co. 

Curacao. — Sigismund Weil and Co. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Victoria (Vancouver's Island). — Flndlay, Durham and Brodie. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERIC^ 

San Francisco. — W. lane Booker, H. B.M. Consul. 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mexico. — Watson. Phillips, and Co. 

Vera Cruz. — C. De Markoe and Co. 

Tampico. — Jolly and Co. 

City of Guatemala. — Benito and Co. 

Amapala. — P. Juhl and Co. 

Greytown, or San Juan de Nicaragua. — Augustine and Scctt. 

San Juan del Sur. — Don E. Carazo. 

San Salvador (City). — Luis de Ojeda. 

AcAjUTLA. — J. Mathe. 

PuNTA Arenas. — Le Lacheur, Dent, and Co. 
STATES OF COLUMBIA AND SOUTH AMERICA.. 

Panama. — H. Mallet, H.B.M. Consul. 

Colon (A^pinwall).— J. H. Leverich. 

Carthagena. — T. C. Stevenson, H.B.M. Vice-Consul. 

Savanilla. — A. Strunz. 

La Guayra. — Nevett and Co. 

Porto Cabello. — Rivas and Braarch. 



Royal 
Mail SS 
Company 



The follovdng is a list of the vessels belonging to this Company 
engaged In the West India Service. 



Fleet. 



»■• ••• 



••• «•• 



Tonnage. 


H.P 


3805 


600 


3805 


600 


3687 


600 


3252 


600 


3039 


600 


1858 


220 


1817 


170 


1736 


220 



Names. 


Tonnage. 


H.P, 


Larne 


1664 


x8o 


Tiber 


1591 


350 


Eider 


1569 


300 


Ebro 


1509 


350 


Arno 


1038 


250 


Belize 


1015 


160 


Solent 


1908 


230 



Names. 
Para 
Don ... 
Med way 
Moselle 
Nile ... 
Dee 

Essequlbo .^ 
Severn ... 

These vessels are all built under the in«:pecticn of Government officials. 
The service is conducted with great speed and regularity, and every pro- 
vision is made for the comfort and convenience of first-class passengers ; 
a large number of second and third-class passengers are also carried on 
a very hberal scale. 

Routes. — ^The West India Mail Steamers leave Southampton on the 
2nd and T7th of each mcn;h, and a supplementary vessel, not carrying 
mails, leaves on the nth of each month. (When any of these dates falls 
en a Sunday, the departure takes place on the following day.) The route 
adopted is not the same In every case. The steamer leaving England en 
the 2nd of the month proceeds to St Thomas direct, arriving there on the 
15th. Here it transfers passengers, mails, &c., to various branch steamers 
cjmmunlcatlngwith the islands and with the Gulf of Mexico; and then It 
ccnt.nues its voyage to Jamaica, Colon, &c. The following is a list 
showing the dates of arrival at, and departure from, the various ports 
called at by this steamei : — 



Dates of 
Departure 
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ROVAL 

Mail SS. 
Company. 

Southamp- 
ton to St. 
lliomas and 
Colon. 



St. Thomas 
to Demerara. 



Port of Call. 

Southampton 

*St Thomas 

t Kingston Qamaica) 

Colon (A<:pinwall) ... 

Kinj^ton ••• ••• ••• 

•St. Thomas 

Plymouth 



TABLE I. 
Da te of A rrival. 

IS (7 a.m.) 



20 (8 a.m.) 
9 (10 a m.l 



23 (8 a.m.) 



a8 {q a.m.) 



Departure. 

3 (6 p.m.) 
16 (8 a.m.1 
21 (8 a.m.] 

7 (6 a.m. 
10(8 a.m.l 
15 (5 p.m. 



Port to I 

3.629 
750 
550 
550 
750 

3.500 



From Plymouth the vessel, after landing mails and passengers, ptoo 
to Cherbourg, and home again to Southampton. 

At Colon the Panama Railway forms a means of through commun 
tion, in connection with steamers on the other side of the Isthmus, ' 
New Zealand, and Australia, with the Pacific ports of South 
North America, as well as with Japan. China, &c.; regular steai 
also run to and from the Atlantic ports of Central America 
Venezuela. 

Meanwhile the passengers for p'>rts and islands other than tl 
enumerated above are being distributed by different branch 
" Ivtercolonlal " steamers, according to the following tables : - 



Port of Call. 
tSt. Thomas ... ... 

dC JVltt^ •*. ... ... 

St. John's (Antigua) 

Guadaloupe 

Dominica ... ... 

Martinique 

St. Lucia.** 

Barbados ... ... 

St. Vincent 

Grenada ••• ... ... 

Tnnidad ... 

Demerara ... ... 

Trinidad 

Grenada 

St. Vincent 

f Barbados 



TABLE Ttf. 
Date of A rrival, 

x6 (5 a.m.) 
x6 (noon.) 
16 (xo p.m.) 
X7 (s a.m.) 
X7 ([11 a.m.) 
. X7 (5 p.m,) 

18 (noon.) 

19 (5 a.m.) . 
X9(4p.m.) 
30(7 a.m.) 
33 (s p.m.) 

37 (10 a.m.) 
28 (7 a.m ) 

38 (6 p.m.) 

39 (7 a.m.) 



Departure. 

X5 (x p.m. 
x6f6a.m.] 
x6 (3 p.m., 

16 (ix p.m.) 
T7 (6 a.m ) 

17 (noon.) 
17 (10 p.m.) 




[9 (0 p. 
3o (noon.) 
35 (5 p.m.) 
37(5Pin.) 
28 (10 a. m.) 
38 (8 p.m.) 



Milesfr 
Port to P 

150 
56 
74 
53 
49 
45 
108 
10s 

84 

04 

365 

365 

94 

84 

>05 



* To communicate vntYi steamers shown in Table la., and also 1 
vessels to and from Havana, Vera Cruz, Porto Rico, and San Doming 

t From Kin^on a special steamer ptroceeds en the asth to the var 
ports of Jamaica, performing the circuit of the island. 

t Communicating with steamers to and from Porto Rico, San Domir 
Hayti, Cuba, and Mexico. 

f Communicating with steamers shown in Tables^IL, Ila, 11^, and 
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TABLE II. 

The steamer leaving Southampton on the 17th of the month, proceeds 
first to Barbados, instead of St. Thomas direct, performing the outward 
and homeward voyage as follows : — 

MiUsfrom 
Port to Fort. 



Southampton ... 
'Barbados 

Jacmel (Hayti) 

Kingston 

Colon ... ••• 
fKingston 

Jacmel 

'Barbados 

Plymouth 



Date 0/ Arrival. Departure. 

17 (6 p.m.) 



30 (7 a.ra.) 

4 (8 a.m.) 

5 (8 a.m.} 
8 f8 a.m.) 

24(10 a.m.) 
a6 (7 a.m.' 
29 (7 a.m.1 
13 (3 a.m.] 



30 (5 p.m.) 
4 (10 a.m.) 
6 (8 a.m.~ 

22 (6 a.m. 

25 (8 a.m. 

26 (9 a.m.) 
29 (5 p m.) 



1) 



3,63s 
812 

2';s 
550 
550 

35s 

812 

3.51S 



TABLE Ilrt. 
Date of Arrival. Departure. 



• • •• 



• •• •• 



{Barbados... 
St. Vincent 
Grenada ... 

fTrinidad 



Port of Call. 

li Barbados ... . 
Tobago ... 
Trinidad ... 
Demerara 
Tobago ... 
Trinidad ... 
Grenada ... 
St. Vincent 



1 (7 a.i 

2 (7 a. 
3(7a- 



m.) 
m.) 
m.) 




TABLE 11^. 
Arrival. 



• ••• 



• ••• 



• ••• 



• •• •• 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



\% 



a.m. 
p.m. 
3 (5 P-m. 

7 (4 p.m. 

8 (8 a.m. 

9 ^7 a.m. 
9 (8 p.m*) 



Departure. 

30^2 p.m.) 
X (9 a.m ) 
I (7 p.m.) 
6(7a. - 

7 (6 p. 

8 (5 p. . ^ 

9 fio a.m.) 
9 (to p.m.) 



V7P.m.; 
(7 a.m. J 
(6p.m.l 
(5 p.m.) 



♦ Communicating with the vessels shown in Tables \a. !!«, 11^, and I \c. 

t Communicating with steamer proceeding round the island. 

X Communicating with steamers in Tables la, II., 11^, and 11^. 

% Proceeding to Curacao and Ports westward to Colon. 

li Communicating with steamers in Tables la., II., \\a., and Wc. 



Royal 
Mail- SS 

COMPAM 



Southami 

ton to 
Barbado! 
and Coloi 



Proceeding from Plymouth to Cherbourg, and thence to Southampton. 

The supernumerary or ** freiebt" steamer leaving Southampton on the 
nth of tne month reaches Barbados on the 30th. Here it is overtaken 
by the mail steamer of the 17th, whose voyage is shown in the pre- 
ceding table. ^ The freight-steamer takes mails, passengers, &c. , to the 
places named in the following Table (Ila), while a third vessel proceeds 
to Tobago, Demerara, &c. (as in Table 11^), and a fourth vessel, just 
arrived h'om St. Thomas, distributes passengers, &c., among the islands 
to the North (as in Table Ilr.) 



Miles from 
Port to Port 

W5 
84 
94 



Miles from 
Port to Port. 

13s 
82 

365 
31S 
82^ 

94 

84 



Barbados 
Trinidad S 



lO 
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VAI. 

lSS. 

PANY. 

sados 

o 

lomas. 



Port of Call. 

Barbados 

St. Lucia 

Martinique 

Dominica 

Guadaloupe 

St. John's (Antigua) 

ot« JVIlIS ••• ••• ••• 

*St Thomas ... ... 



TABLE l\b-(S:«ntimied). 

Dai* of A rrival. Departure. 



lO 
TI 
II 
II 
12 
12 

13 
13 



[7 a.m. 
[7 a.m. 

(3 P-n»J 
[9 p.m. 
(4 a.m. J 
(t p.m. 
fs a.m. 
(5 p.m. 



xo 
II 

XI 

II 

12 
12 

13 



5 P.m.) 
10 a.m.) 

4 p.m.) 
10 p.m.) 

5 a.m.) 
3 P-m) 
;^4 a. m.) 



P^r//ff 

105 

108 

45 

49 

53 

74 

56 

150 



homas 

to 

3ados. 



res. 



Port of Call. 
St. Thomas 

ot. J^lttS ..• ••• ... 

St. John's (Antigua) 

Montserrat 

Guadaloupe 

Dominica 

Martinique 

St. Lucia 

^Barbados 

St. Lucia 

Martinique 

Dominica 

Guadaloupe 

Montserrat 

St. J<'hn's (Antigua) 

OC • JivliCS ••• ••• ••• 

St. Thomas 



TABLE \\c. 
Arrival. 



26 
27 

27 

27 
28 
28 
28 
29 
I 



B p.m.) 
7 a.m.) 
3 p.m.) 

.9 P m.) 
3 a.m. 
9 a.m.^ 
3 pm. 
7 a.m. 
7 a.m. 1 
7 p.ni.j 
2 (!^ a.m.] 
2 (9 a.m. 
5p.m.) 
7 a.m. 
5 p.m. 



Departure. 

25 f8 p.m.) 

26 (10 p.m.) 

27 (10 a.m.) 
27 (4 p.m.) 
27 (lo p.m.) 
28 



28 
28 

30 

X 

I 
2 

2 



4 a.m.) 

10 a.m.) 

5 p.m.' 
5 p.m. 
2 p.m. 
9 p.m. 
4 a.m.) 

11 a.m.) 

2 (7 p.m.) 

3 ^11 a.m.j 
3 (11 p.m.) 



Mihsf^ 
Port to 

150 
56 
40 
53 
53 
49 
45 

108 

X08 
45 
49 
53 
53 
40 
56 

150 




(^4 p.m.j 

From Kingston there is monthly communication with Belize (British 
Honduras) by steamer leaving Kingston on the 7th and returning thence 
on the 1 6th. 

The following are the principal Fares from Southampton. To 
any island or port except as nereafter mentioned. — First class ;^3o, ;^40, 
or ;^43 loj. ; Second class ;^2o. To Belize, Carthagena, Greytown, 
Port Limon, Porto Plata, Samana, or St. Domingo— First class from ;C35 
to i^49 ; Second class ^^25. To Vera Cruz — First class from £^ 10s. to 
;{^54 los. ; Second class £25, 

First class passengers have choice of sleeping accommodation on the 
lower deck or on the main deck, the rates shown above varying according 
to the position of the berths, though all first-class passengers are in other 
respects on precisely the same footing. 

One child in any family under t&ee years of age is carried free of 
charge, any others under that age paying one-fourth the passage rate paid 
by their parents ; children over eight, and under twelve, pay one-half tare. 



* Communicating with steamer in Table I. 

t Communicating with i;teamers in Tables la., II., 11a., and 11^. 
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Third class passengers (men only, no women) are carried from South- 
ampton to the West Indies at ;^is each ; children being charged in 
proportion. 

A rule is made that no pasFeneer booking for a berth in a cabin, is to 
be accommodated in a cabin by himself, so long as he can be pieced in a 
cabin of the same class or price with another passenger, not boc ked for a 
whole cabin ; but a passenger requiring more than one berth for exclu- 
sive use may secure them by paying the usual charge for one berth, 
and a half charge for each of the other berths in the cabin. 

Special rates for families and their servants are granted, which may be 
obtained on applicatirn to the Agents. 

Each adult Saloon Passenger is allowed to carry luggage, free of charge, 
to the extent of 20 cubic feet measurement ; children and servants in 
proportion ; and each adult Second Class passenger is allowed 15 cubic 
feet. Each adult Deck passenger is allowed 56 lbs. of baggage, and 
between Barbados and Demerara 112 lbs. Extra luggage is charged for 
at V. per fott. 

First Class Return Tickets are issued at an abatement of 25 per 
cent, on ihe ordinary double fare, and the passenger may embark on the 
return voyage within twelve months c( the date of fir^t embarkation. 
Return tickets are also issued to schoolboys from 12 to 15 years of age 
for ;(C3S, available to embark on the return voyage within tnree months 
from the date of first embarkation. Return tickets, however, used 
withm six months from the date at which they have expired, are made 
available on payment of the difference between the sum already paid and 
the price of two ordinary tickets. 

Should there be no available accommodation in the ship by wh'ch the 
return ticket holder wishes to embark on the return voyage, he will be 
entitled to a passage by the firFt 5ub^equent opportunity. In all such 
cases certificates must be obtained from the Company's Agents or 
Captains, specifying the dates of application, and stating that no 
accommodation could then be afforded. 

The Company also grants facilities for Tours of varied extent be- 
tween the different islands and continental jKtrts at which the vessels 
call. Ihese tours vary in length from six weeks to four m nths. f ri m 
the date of departure frcm Southampton to the date of return. The six 
weeks' tour costs, first class, ^^45 and upwards, according to accommo- 
dation, for which the following alternative routes are available : — 

(i) Leaving Southampton on the 2nd of the month, the steamer pro- 
ceeds, vtd St. Thomas and Port-au-Prince, to Jamaica, at which port 
it is due on the 21st; returning on the 25th for England, calling at 

^acmel, St. Thomas, Martinique, and Barbados enrmite, an opportunity 
eine afforded of a visit to Bridgetown, the capital of Barbados, and 
neighbourhood. 

(2) By leaving*Southamptrn on the 17th of the month the trurift will 
arrive at Barbados ab^ut the ist of the fcllowing month and may pro- 
ceed thence either viA Tobago to Demerara, or to Trinidad, viA St, Lucia, 
St. Vincent, and Grenada, retiiming home in either case 7>iA Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Barbados, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, and St. Thomas. 

Without entering into details of the various tours available by the Royal 
Mail Steamship service, full p.^rticulars of^ which may be obtained, and 
which may be \aried acccrding to individual requirements, on application 



Cabins ar 
berths. 



13 
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Royal to the Secretary or Agents of the Company, it mav be interesting to give 
[ail SS. an (outline uf a tour by which all the ports touched at by the Company's 
>MPANY. ships, with the exception of Belize, Greytown, Port-au-Prince, Port 

Lttn^n, and Tibag), may be visited in about four months, at a cost of 

;Cio7, first class fare. 
Tours. Leave Southampton on the 2nd of the month, arrive at St. Thomas vm 

or about the i6th ; thence proceed vid St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloope, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia. Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, asd 
Trinidad, to Demerara, arriving there about the ajrd, and leaving on 
evening of 25th for Trinidad ; after staying there about eight days, oreoo- 
tinuing the voyage to Barbados if desired, proceed tnd La Gnayra, 
Cura^o, Savanilla, and Carthagena to Colon ; thence proceed t> St. 
Thomas, calling at Jamaica and Jacmel. From St Thomas take the 
steamer vid Havana to Vera Cruz, where a stay of about four days 
may be made. A similar stay may be made at San Juan (Porto Rico). 
Proceed thence to Naguabo, Arroyo, Ponce. Mayaguez, AguadUIa, Saa 
Domingo, and Samana to Porto Plata, returning vid the same ports in 
Porto Kico to St. Thomas, and finally taking ship to Southampt n vii 
Martinique and Barbados. 

Having thus planned out the means of communication afforded by the 
Royal Mail Steamship Company, it remains but to take note of the 
following iMramingr* which the Company are obliged, no doul^, to ksue 
for their own protection, though it may appear rather a formidable nodoe 
to the nervous passenger: — 

The Company will not be responsible for the maintenance of passengers 
or for their loss of time during any detention consequent upon the occnr- 
rence of any cause to prevent the vessels from meeting at the appcioted 
places ; nor for any delay arising out of accidents ; nor for any loss or 
damage arising from perils of the seas, or from machinery, boilers, or 
steam, or from any act, neglect, or default whatsoever of the pilot, master, 
or mariners ; nor for any consequences arising from sanitary regulations 
or precautions which the Company's Officers or Local Government 
Authorities may deem necessary ; and if, in consequence of such 
sanitary regulations or precautions, passengers should have to be con- 
veyed to their destination by a circuitous route, or to remain (with the 
consent of the Company's Officers) on board the Company's vessels be- 
yond the time at which, under ordinary circumstances, they would dis- 
embark, the Company will, in lieu of additional passa^e-m'kney, &c., 
charge only at the rate of 10s. per diem for victualling dunng the 
extra time each adult cabin passenger may have been on board, and in 
proportion for other classes of passengers. 



Chapter III— OTHER LINES OF STEAMERS TO THE 

WEST INDIES. 

Before taking our passage we will see what accommodation is afforded 
by rival lines of steamers. 

The Direct line of .<;teamers runs a vessel from IvOndon, calling at 
Dartxnoutli. to Demerara every three weeks, and from GlaSfroW 
to Trinidad and Demerara about once a month, besides a m:nthly vessel 
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fr ?m London to Barbados, Trinidad, Grenada, St. A^ncent, St Lucia, 
Dominica, Antigua, and St. Kitts.^ 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to Messrs. David 
Caw and Co., 175, West George Street, Glasgow, wh se ag'ents 
arc : In London — Scrutton and Sons, 9, Gracechurch Street, Stovill and 
Brown, 9, Lime Street ; in Trinidad — ^A. Gumming and Co. ; in 
Demerara— H. T. Gamett, Georgetown. 
The rates of passage are, from Glasgow ;^2i, and from London ;Cao> 
The following are vxt steamers employed in this service : — 



Steamship 
Sbkvices. 

1 he Direct 
Line. 



Steamers, 


Tovs. 


H.-P, 


Steamers. 


Blenheim 


1 163 


500 


Nith 


Kaieteur 


1254 


550 


Para 


Glendale 


X127 


550 


Potaro 



Tons. 

1152 
1044 
1 271 



H.-P. 

550 
500 
550 



An occasional steamer for St. Thomas, Hayti, and Jamaica belong- 
ing to Mr. John White's Iiine leaves lK>ndon, calling at Dart- 
mouth for mails. Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Offices, 26, Great St. Helen's, London. 

Monthly Steamers, known as the ** Anglo-French " Line, run on the 
xoth of the month from London to Jamaica, Honduras, &c., calhng at 
Havre, and leaving there on the 15th. 

A line of Steamers from the Prince's landing stage, Liverpool, to 
the' West Indies— belonging to the West India and Pacific 
Steamship Company, Limited— runs regularly three times a 
month, carrymg the mails, leaving Liverpool on the 5th, loih, and 25th, 
except when the dates fall on a Sunday, when the steamers sail on the 
following day. The routes taken are as follows : 

xst Route 2nd Route 3rd Route 
at rive leave arrive leave arrive leave 



White's 
Steamers. 



Anglo- 
French Line. 

West India 

and Pacific 

Steamship 

Company. 



Liverpool 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 





5 


— 


10 


— 


20 


Barbados 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


22 


23 


— 


— 


— 


_- 


St. Thomas ... 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


— 




— 


f— 


6 


6 


Trinidad 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


24 


25 


— 


>— 


— 




Porto Cabello 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


28 


29 


— 


— 


>— 


__ 


Curasao 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


30 


30 


— 


— 


8 


9 


Savanilla 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


2 


3 


— 


— 


II 


II 


Colon *•• ... 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


4 


9 


— 


— 


16 


2i 


Savanilla 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


13 


15 


— 


— 


26 


28 


Port-au-Prlnce 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 






28 


29 


— 


^^ 


Kingston 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


18 


19 


I 


2 


I 


2 


eremie 

' >ori-au-Prince 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3 


4 


4«« 


• •• 


• •• 


— 


~— 


— 


— 


5 


9 


' Tera Cruz ... 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


— 


— 


8 


13 




^ 


New Orleans 


• •• 


• •• 


«•• 


— 


— 


17 


27 


-^ 


— 


Havre 


• •• 


• «» 


• •• 


— 


— 






30 


30 


Liverpool 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


16 


— 


IS 


— 


5 


\ 



Besides the above an additional steamei leaves Liverpool on the 30th 
of every alternate month (beginning February) for Hayti and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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Steamship 
Skrvicbs. 



Harrison 
Line. 



The following is a list of the Company's steamers : — 

[ Tons. 



Andean .. 

American .. 

Australian 

Bolivar 

Califom'.an 

Caribbean 



2147 

1839 
2499 
2064 
1832 

1853 



Chilian 
Cuban 
Haytian ... 
Jamaican ... 
Venezuelan 
West Indian 



Tons. 2x14 

1330 

9336 
2010 

1690 

x8q5 



The Offices of the West India and Pacific Company are at the Temple, 
Dale Street, Liverpool (Manager, R. C. Lambert). Their af^enUl 
are : — 

London. — J. Templeton, 117, Leadenhall Street. 

Manchester. — E. Wallis, 73, Piccadilly. 

Belfast. — ^J. McKie. 

Glasgow.— Messrs. Langland and Sons. 

Paris and Havre. — J. M. Currie. 

BoRDE\ux. — Jas. Moss and Co. 

Ha.mburg. — C. Hugo. 

Antwerp. — ^Aug. Schmitz and Co. 

Bremen.— North German Lloyd.s. 

Another line of steamers from Liverpool is the '* Harrison" 
Line, belonging to Messrs. T. and J. Harrison, 18, Chapel Street, 
Liverpool, who^ vessels sail at regular intervals for die following ports :— 

On the 15tli of each month for Barbados, Trinidad, La Gua3nra, 
Puerto Cabello, Curasao, Savanilla, and Colon. 

On the flOth of each month for St. Thomas, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
and Vera Cruz. 

And on the 30tli of every alternate month (commencing FebruaryX for 
Port-au-Prince, Progreso, Vera Cruz, Tampico, and Brazos de Santiago, 
calling at PauiUac on the return voyage. 

The steamers comprising the line are the following : — 



Steamers. 


Tans. 


H.P. 


Steamers. 


Alice 


Z182 


130 


Inventor 


Chancellor 


2052 


20D 


Legislator 


Commander 


1580 


150 


Mediator 


Cordova 


1417 


250 


Oberon 


O)unsellor 


2217 


280 


Orator 


Discoverer 


22l8 


280 


Statesman 


Explorer 


2010 


225 


Vangu ird 


Fire Queen 


1172 


180 


Warrior 


Historian 


1830 


200 





Tons. 
2300 
2126 
201 1 
X207 

1342 
X85X 

1 40s 
123X 



H. P. 
300 
aoo 
900 
X30 
X70 
250 
160 
X30 



Only Cabin Passenfrers are carried by this line, the Farei 



being:— 



X O D£LirD&OOS««tt ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

To Trinidad and St. Thomas 

To Kingston, Port-au-Prince, La Guayra, 

SLnO v^OlOKl **• *** *** ••* *** *•* ••• 

To Progreso and Vera Cruz 

To Tampico and Brazos de Santiago 



£ J. 
20 o 
22 10 



as 

30 
35 



o 
o 
o 



o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
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The AfTOnts are :— Steams h 

London. — Temperleys, Carter and Darke, 21, Billiter Street. Servick 

LiVEliPOOL. — Richard Bulman and Co., 2, India Buildings. — -> 

Manchester. — J. W. Jones, 19, Chapel Walks. 

St. Thomas. — Gandarias Bregaro and Co. 

Port-au-Prince. — Roberts, Nephews, and Co. 

Kingston. — Da\ddson, Colthirst and Co. > 

Vera Cruz. — Guillermo Busing and Co. 

Tampico. — Stewart L. Jolly and Co. 

Barbados. — Louis, Son, and Co. 

Trinidad. — J. N. Harrlman and Co. 

La Guayra and Puerto Cabello. — H. L. Boulton and Co. 

Curacao. — Maduro, Jun., and Co. 

Sa VANILLA. — Fergusson, Noquera, and Co. 

Colon. — W. P. Maal and Bro. 

A third line of steamers from Liverpool to the West Indies is the Line The Spani 
of Spanish Mail Steamers, leaving about the ist, io:h, and 20th Line, 
of each month for Havana, with an occasional additional vessel on the 
5th of the month for Santiago de Cuba, Cienfuegos, &c. 

The rate of Passage Money, ist Class to Havana, is >C25. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to Messrs. J. T. 
Nickels and Co., Alexandra Buildings, James Street, Liverpool ; or 
G. H. Fletcher and Co., g. Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 

Messrs. Blythe Bros., 146, Min ries, London, and 7, Rumford Street, The Arie 
Liverpool, despatch vessels from Liverpool, belonging to their " Ariel" Line. 
Line of West Indian and Mexican Steamers, on the 25th of the month, 
for St Thomas, Jamaica, and occasionally for other islands, and the 
Gulf of Mexico (Vera Cruz.) 

The HamburfT American Steam Packet Company runs The 
a regular series of steamers twice a month from Hamburg^ and Hambun 
HaTTCy calling on the return voyage at Plymouth. In connection with packets, 
these vessels, steamers leave Sontbampton for Havre ever}' Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at 11.45 pm. l^e last train from London 
leaves Waterloo at 9 p.m. The following are the dates of departure and 
arrival: — 









A 


rrive. 


Depart. 


Arrive. 


Depart, 


Hamburg 








— 


7 


— 


21 


Havre 








9 


zo 


23 


24 


St I'homas ... 








62 


28 


10 


12 


Port-au-Prince 








2 


2 


•^ 


... 


Curasao 








— 





19 


19 


Colon 








6 


8 


22 


24 


Curasao 








15 


15 


— 




Port-au-Prince 








— 


— 


3 


3 


St. Thomas ... 








23 


94 


8 


10 


Plymouth ... 








7 


8 


3 


25 


Havre 








9 


xo 


26 


27 


Hamburg 








13 


— 


29 





These vessels also call at various ports in Venezuela, San Domingo, and 
Hayti, and, in connection with them, local vessels also leavo St Ihomas 
for these ports on the 38th and 12th respectively. 



^ 



i6 
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rBAMSHiP Third Class passengers onl^ are conveyed by this line, the rates 
ERviCBS. of passage being ^lo los. for a single fare to or from any of the ports 

named, and £xs the return fare for the double journey. 

The vessels empbyed on the through service are — 



he French 
Line. 



Steamers. 


Tons. 


H. P. 


Steamers. 


Tons. 


H.P, 


Allemannia 


2500 


600 


Lothanngia 


3000 


400 


Cyclop 


1500 


400 


Borussia 


3500 


800 


Saxonia 


2500 


800 


Bavaria 


3500 


800 


Vandal ia 


9500 


600 


Teutonia 


3500 


800 


Silesia 


2500 


600 









The Offices of the Hamburg American Company are at Hambiug* 
(A Bolton, manager.) The Agents are as follows : — 

London. — Smith, Sundius and Co., 33, Gracechurch Street. 

Southampton. — Smith, Simdius and Co., 4, Oriental Place. 

Plymouth. — Smith, Sundius and Co., i, Millbay Road. ^ 

Grimsby.— John Sutcliffe and Son. 

Bremen. — C. J. Klingenbergand Co. 

Havre. — A BrostrSm and Co. , 5, Quai Videcoq. 

Paris. — A. BrostrOm and Co., 2, Rue Scribe. (Grand Hotel.) 

CuKitBOURG. — ^Ad. Bonfils and Son. 

St. Thomas. — Captain Becker, Superintendent. 

Port-au-Prince. — ^Tweedy, Peters, and Co. 

Colon, Panama. — Furth and Campbell. 

Savanilla.'Barranquilla. — ^Aepli, Eberbach and Cob 

La Guayra.— Cesar Muller. 

Puerto Cabello. — J. Sievers. 

Curasao. — Edwards, Henrique* and Co. 

The Compasnie G6n6rale Transatlantiqne maintains foui 
services from France to the West Indies, with branch steamers com* 
municating with the local ports. In connection with this line two 
steamers run between Liverpool, St. Nazaire, and Bordeaux, leaving 
on the 13th and 29th, and returning from the latter port on the z4to 
and 30th. The following tables show the principal services : — 



Saint-Nazaire 
Pointe-Ji-Pitre 
Fort-de-France 



Arr, Dep 
. — 6 
. 19 
. 20 



20 
21 



Fort-de-France 

Pointe4i-Pitre 

Saint-Nazaire 



Arr. Dep 

9 10 

. 10 xz 

. 24 — 



* Proceeding to Colon vi& Venezuelan ports, returning thence cm th< 
1st, and communicating with the following: — 

Arr. Dep. 



Fort-de-France. 

Saint-Lucia... 

Trinidad 

Demtfrara ••• 

Surinam 

Cayenne 



— 


21 


21 


21 


23 


23 


25 


25 


27 


27 



28 — 



Cayenne 

Surinam 

Demerara ... 

Trinidad 

Saint-Lucia... 

Fort-de-France 



Arr. 

• 4 

• 5 

• 7 

• 9 

• 9 



Dep 

3 

4 

5 
8 

9 



A steamer leaves St. Nazaire on the 21st, calling at Santander an( 
reaching St. Thomas on the 6th, proceeding to Havana and Vera Cnii 
In connection with this a vessel leaves St. Thomas as the 7th fo 
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Kingstcn, Jamaica, arriving on the 13th and returning on the 15th, 
calLng at Porto Rico and Hayti both ways : another steamer leaves St. 
Ihomas for the South as follows : — 



St. Thomas... 

Pointe-k-Pitre 

Fort-de-France 

Trinidad 

La Guayra ... 



Arr. 

• 7 

. 8 

. 10 
. 12 



Dep. 

6 

8 

8 

10 



La Guayra ... 
Trinidad 
Fort-de-Francc 
Point-a-Pitre 
St Thomas... 



Arr. 

• * 

. 19 
20 

. 22 

• 33 



Dep. 
16 

21 
22 



Another steamer, leaving Marseilles on the 12th, calling at Malajga, 
Cadiz and Teneriffe, arrives at St. Thomas on the ^th of the following 
month, proceeds to Colon vtd Guadaloupe and Martmique, and retiims 
from Colon on the 16th vtd Porto Rico and St. Thomas, leaving there 
on the 26th and reaching Marseilles en the 15th of the following month, 
while a fourth line runs as foHows : — 

Arr. Dep. 
21 

25 
26 
iz 



Havre ... ... 

Pauillac 
Santander ... 
Pointe-k-Pitre 
Basse -Terre 
Saint-Pierre 
Fort-de-France 



23 
26 



II 
II 
II 
21 



IZ 

II 
13 



Fort-de-France 

Saint-Pierre 

Basse-Terre 

Pointe-Ji-Pitre 

Santander ... 

Pamllac 

Havre ... ... 



Arr. 

• 29 
. 30 

• 30 

• 30 

• 15 
. id 
. 19 



Dep 

30 
30 
30 

z 

15 
17 



Proceeding to Colon vi& Venezuelan Ports and Curagao, and returning 
on the 2zst from Colon. 
The following are the Fares— 

First Second Third 
Class. Class. Class. 
• £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 



St 



14 o o — 



38 
38 

44 
40 



... / 44 



to o 

10 o 

o o 

o o 



33 

33 
38 
35 



o 

o 

10 

o 



00 37 o o 
00 38 10 o 



) 

30 o o 



Tenenne .. 

Guadaloupe, Martinique, 

£ uOIIiStS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Saint Lucia, Trinidad 

Demerara, Surinam, Cayenne... 

Pcrto Rico ... ... ... 

xxayti ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Santiago de Cuba, Kingstcn ... I ^^ 
South and Central American \ 

A OlTlS ••• ••• «■• ••• 

XXcl V AllSt*** ••• «•• ••• I 

Vera Cruz ... 49 10 o 44 00/ 33 00 

Through tickets can be obtained to various parts of South America, 
North America, &c., particulars of which can be obtained either at the 
offices of the Company, 5, Rue Hal^vy, Paris, or of the following 

agents :— - 

London. — Chamot and Capel. 

Liverpool. — M. C. Pothonier and Co., 4, Rumfort Place. 

Plymouth. — Lus«ombe, Bellamy, and Co. 

Cardiff. — A. de Bocand^. 

Cherbourg. — Ernest Liais. 

St. Nazairb.— A. Laurent, Qual de la Marine. 

c 



16 
z8 

20 
16 

[8 

16 

20 



o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o O 



Stbamsh 
Sekvicb! 



The Frenc 
Line. 



Between 
Decks. 
£ s. d. 
5 10 o 



x8 
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rSAMf^HIP 
>BRVICBS. 

le French 
Line. 



Havrb. — Paulin Vial, Quai d'Orldans 

Bordeaux.— T. de Vial, All^e d'Orl&ms. 

Cadiz. — ^A. L. Sicre. 

Hamburg. — Frankfurter and Liebermann. 

Amsterdam. — Oolgard Bruinler. 

Cayenne. — E. De Saint-Quentin. 

Co;x)N (Aspinwall). — A. B. Leig^adier. 

Demerara. — H. Ledoux. 

Fort-de-France and St. Pierre. — Passemard and ( 

GuADALOUPE. — £. Brumant, A Beauperthuy, and Co. 

Kingston Qamaica).— A Malabre and Co. 

Paramaribo (Surinam). — S. A. Heilbron and Co. 

Port-au-Prince. — ^Th. Lahens and Co. 

Puerto Cabello. — L. Adoue. 

Saint Lucia. — Du Boulay, MInvielle/and Chastanet. 

St. Thomas. — Sosthfene Luccheti. 

Santiago de Cuba. — Bueno and Co. 

Savanilla. — J. R. Vengoechea. 

Trinidad. — O Connor. 

Vera Cruz.— Torre. Fischer, and Co. 



The iPleet of the 
following vessels : — 



Company engaged in this service com 



Saint-Germain 

Lafayette 

Washington 

Olinde-Rodrigues 

P. de Lesseps 

Saint-Simon 

ViIle-de-Bordeaux 

Ville-de-Brest 

Ville-de-Saint-Nazaire 

Colombie 

yille.de Marseilles 

Caldera 



Tons. 


H.-P. 




3650 


850 


Guadaloupe 


3400 


800 


Martinique 


3400 


800 


Ddsirade 


3000 


660 


Caravelle 


3000 


500 


San Domingue 


3000 


660 


Guyane 


2600 


660 


Veneiuela 


2600 


660 


Cacique 


: 2600 


660 


Salvador 


2800 


660 


Caraibe 


3000 


SCO 


Alice 


aSoo 


350 





Tc 

II 



Chapter lY.— HINTS TO PASSENGERS. 



TiclKetS should be paid for before embarking, as passengei 
not take their tickets on shore beforehand, but wait till th< 
board the ship, are usually charged 10 per cent extra. Pe; 
proceeding after taking their passage forfeit half the passage ir 

Selection of Cabin.— With reference to the selection c 
the first consideration should be given to earliness of applicatic 
little choice is left to late comers. With some, the position of 
in relation to the side of the vessel on which the morning or ev 
shines is held to be very important. A morning sun heats the 
the day, an evening sun warms it for the night As, on the 
voyage to the West Indies, a steamer has her bow to the wesi 
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hand side (port or larboard) is towards the sooth, and the right fstarboard) Hints 
towards the north. Old voyagers, however, think more about the inclina- Passbngi 
tion of the vessel on account of the prevailing winds, and, if possible, — — 
they avoid the side which leans towards the sea, and which consequently The Cab 
has its ports closed more frequently. An open port is of the ^refitest 
comfort in a voyage, i^roviding as it does for fresh air and an agreeable 
temperature. It is within the tropics that free ventilation in the cabin 
becomes a luxurjr, and as for the outward voyage north-east trade-wind& 
prevail, it is the side of the vessel towards the south and west which dips, 
and is most liable to closed ports. It must also be remembered that, if the 
ports can be kept open — and this is the case in many voyages from the 
mildness of the weather, and in almost all vessels having poop decks— 
the windward side is that wluch receives the most air, and is tne coolest, 
llie presence of a skylight in the cabin is a great advantftge. To some 
voyagers the position of a cabin in relation to the degree of motion ill 
different piarts of the vessel is worthy of attention. The nearer the stem 
the greater is the disturbance, while nearer the waist, or middle of the 
ship, the movement is less felt. To some persons the noise of the screw 
makes the cabins near the after part of the vessel objectionable. On the 
other hand, the cabins in the waust of the vessel approach the eneine- 
room and the steward's pantry and bar. The cabins near the stem have 
the advantage of being less crowded with berths. Any one travelling 
alone and being desirous of having a cabin to himself, generally finds 
that his chances increase the nearer he approaches the screw. In most of 
the vessels with flush decks there are two or three deck cabins, which cah 
be secured on payment of a slight addition to the fare. These are con- 
sidered by some to offer great advantages, chiefly on account of the 
thorough ventilation. In rough and cold weather, however, the advan- 
tages are not always apparent, especially in the case of the cabin 
exposed to the weather side. A "wrinkle" not to be despised is the Ventilatio 
manufacture of a ventilator by means of a cylinder of cardboard or tin, 
made to flt the cabin window, with one side cut nearly out. This open 
side can thus be placed to face the wind, whether ahead or astern, and 
thus conduct a stream of air throujp^h the port when the cabin would 
often otherwise be without a breath of air. 

Selection of Berth.— After the cabin has been selected, the Berths, 
berth has to be considered. There are in almost every case two berths 
in a cabin, sometimes there are three. Two of these are arranged shelf- 
fashion, one above the other. When there is a third berth it is generally 
a sofa fixed under the port against the side of the ship. The questionjs 
whether a top berth is preferable to an under one. There is some diffi- 
culty in climbing into the upper berth, and for ladies, invalids, and 
fersons likely to suffer from sea-sickness, the under berth is preferable, 
t should be remembered, in taking a passage, that the number of the 
ticket refers to the number of the berth, not to the cd.bin. ^ Passengers 
wishing to be companions should be careful to see that their berths are 
in the same cabin. 

As a matter of course, when the voyager must sail on a fixed date, 
it will be difficult for him to obtain the particular berth he would above 
all things prefer. Certain positions are in general favour, and are eagerly 
sought for. Early application has already been recommended, and, at 
the time of applying, the desired number should be at once sefcured, if 
possibles 

C 3 
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! I NTS TO Season for IieaTintr> — With many travellers to and from the 
iSSKNGEKS West Indies, th« proper season for a voyage is an open question. They 

are not bound to a day or a month, and they naturally wish to make a 

Seasons. wise choice. It would be difficult to do more than supply information 
which may help to a decision. The West Indies being entirely within 
the tropic of Cancer, i>. north of the equator, the seasons follow the 
order of the seasons in England, except that the difference between 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter is not so marked. There is, in 
fact, no regular " fall of the leaf," as with us at home, and the growth 
cf vegetation seems always in full vigour. A West Indian winter is not 
a time of snows and cold winds, but of bright, sunny weather, with dek- 
dous, warm, but refreshing breezes. The climate of a West Indian 
winter may perhaps be described as the most delightful in the world. 
The traveller who leaves England in November soon leaves behind him 
the dank fo^. and the east vrinds soon lose their chill, for although the 
prevailing wind is from the north-east— the N.E. trade-wind — the air has 
a balminess and a warmth which a sceptical Briton would hardly credit 
it with. The " hurricane season " in the West Indies comprises the 
months of August, September, and October, at which time also the heavy 
tropical rains of the ** wet season ** occur. For this reason these months 
should be avoided by the traveller who visits the Islands for pleasure ; 
to such an one, especially if in search of health, the end of October is 
about the best time to leave England. The islands will be reached just as 
the troiMcal heat has subsided, and in two or three months' time the 
islands will be putting on their brightest and freshest appearance. 



Chapter V.—THE OUTFIT. 

»ur floating What the steamer aapplies.— Before making provision for 
home. the outfit, it is as well to know what the vessel itself supplies, and what 
the ticket ensures for the passenger. The ship is in fact an hotel, pro- 
viding lodging, food, and services to those who inhabit it The ticket 
entitles its holder to all the accommodation of bed and board, excepting 
only wines, spirits, beer, and mineral waters. If a passenger requires 
other liquids than water, tea, and coffee, he must buy them at the tariff 
price as published on the wine card. With this exception all require- 
ments of living are met. The bedding comprises every article necessary 
for comfort — blankets, sheets, counterpanes, as well as bed and piOow : 
the washstand is furnished with towels, soap, water-glass, tumbler, 
mirror, basins, and all requisites ; for the bath there are rough towels ; 
nets in frames are placed above each berth for small articles: and each 
cabin has its water-cistern and lamp. The table is amply supplied with 
various provisions, and is well furnished with linen, cutlery, crockery, 
and glass. The steward and stewardess are at the service of the pas- 
sengers. The bar is well stocked with drinkables, tobacco, and dgars, 
and each ship carries ice. The ship's surgeon has a dispensary under his 
charge. A hbnuy is one of the institutions of each vessel, which also 
carries a piano and chess-boards.^ It may, therefore, be said that for the 
voyage the ship provides everything which may be ddled necessary. The 
passenger has not to trouble himself with commissariat arrangements. 
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Persons 
wants. 



Duration 
voyage 



And yet it is well to remember that it is impossible for the most careful The 
and hberal sea-caterers to meet all wants, that every individual has his Outfii 
own especial needs, that some supplies must always be left to personal — — 
knowledge and provision, and that when once the ship has started nothing 
can be obtained which is not in it. Each ship carries a SUrffeonij to 
whose services all passengers are entitled without charge. 

Personal Requirements forthe Voyagre.— Most vo3ragers 
think it well to take on board with them an easy chair, a railway rug, a 
bath sponge, a field glass, and two or three books. The Royal Mail 
Company's ships are in good repute for cleanliness and ventilation, but a 
few bottles oi eau-de-colognevoA aromatic vinegar are not to be despised, 
even by those who are not over delicate. Some ladies have been known 
t ) take their favourite tea with them, and no smoker would forget to look 
to his pouch and his case. The rule of most companies is to allow no 
wine on board but what is supplied by the ship. 

' It is of little use for a passenger by steam vessel to cumber himself 
with fishing tackle. The screw disturbs the water at the stem, and the 
speed is too great for hook and line. While the ship is at anchor at the 
port of call the traveller is generally ashore sl^ht-seeing. The u^e of 
fire-arms on the voyage is not desirable, ahd it is poor si>or1b to kill and 
not bag. For shipboard gtms and powder are in the way, and had better 
be in the armoury and magazine. 

The Wardrobe. — ^wlth respect to the wardrobe for the ship, it is 
well to remember that the voyage is likely to last fourteen days to Bar* 
bados, fifteen to St. Thomas, nineteen to Jamaica, and twenty-two 
to Colon. Of course there is no laundry on board. This will suggest 
to each traveller how much linen should be packed for the cabin. It Is 
also worth notice that the voyage will be passed in warm weather and 
in the tropics. This will suggest a fair provision for light clothing. At 
the same time the voyage is pretty sure, either at Its beginning or its end. 
to include some days when an Ulster b very acceptable to men, and 
wraps are necessary to ladles. 

There is no rule regarding evening dress at dinher. To many travellers Clothin 
this will give much satisfaction. It is, however, the custom to give decent 
attention to the toilette, and It Is quite as well for gentlemen to have at 
hand a black frock coat. Ladles always have a costume of ceremony at 
command. For the morning bath and early deck exercise, a dressln^- 
gnwn and stout slippers capable of enduring wet are serviceable. A pair 
of indiarubber over-alls — feet and legging^ in one — should be taken, and 
a pair of flannel pajammas, or loose drawers, with a loose-fitting jacket. 
Will be found comfortable for sleeping in. 

BeddinfT. — It has already been indicated that, for the purposes of 
the voyage, the traveller needs no supply of bed-linen, the ship provision 
being ample. The same may be said of bath requisites ; but an ardent 
lover of the tub may, if he please, take with him his favourite rough 
towels. 

PackinfT Cases and Tmnks.— No little attention should be 
paid to the arrangements for luggage. Packing is an art, which begins 
with the size of the packing case and ends with careful stowage. It is 
with a view to assist a sensible and comfortable arrangement that this 
Pocket Book is furnished with Luggag^e List, in which entries may be 
made not only of the number and kind of packages, but also of their 
contents. Using this list would save a woidd of trouble and anxiety. 
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Thb 
Outfit. 

-uggage. 



Size of 
trunks. 



Amongst the numy vexations of a sea jouraey, that of confusion in t1 
luggage arrangements is not the least. It often happens that the h* 
most wanted in the cabin is hidden away in the hold, or, which is wor&^^ 
i^ too large to take its proper place beneath the berth. Sometimes ^^ 
the cases marked *' Hold " are the very things which are required ^V:^ 
use on the voyage, and to get at them is an hour's labour for tne watc >r^) 



Careful fastening of rope, nail, screw, and lock have to be undone, &it^^ 
the cases left perilously insecure. At the same time the *' Cabin " trun"^^: 
are encumbered with articles which might have been stored below. It ~^- 
not unfrequently pitiful to hear the complaints of ladies over their i ^"^ 
luclf in finding the wrong thing in the wrong place— the very dress mao^ 
on purpose for the voyage anywhere but where it should be, and a 
magnificent tearum, destined to shine at the social table, but mere 
cargo on board, occupying the space in the cabin due to the sea-going 
hat. As a rule there is space enough under the lower berths for every, 
thing needed on the voyage, and the traveler's first care should be to 
see that his trunks intended for the cabin are of the proper size to 
fit this space. It Is most Inconvenient to have ugly, angular, sharp- 
edged boxes Intruding upon the floor on which standing is sometimes 
a feat of difficulty. The most convenient size for cabin trunks is 
about 12 inches In height, x8 Inches in breadth, and 3 feet in length. 
Having secured trunks of the right size for the cabin, care should be 
taken to select for them only those things which will be required on the 
voyage. These packages should then be marked "For the Cabin "in 
some conspicuous way. If there Is reason to suppose that other articles 
which the cabin trunks will not hold will be needed during any stage of 
the voyage, they should be placed in a box marked " Wanted for the 
voyage." If this is done that particular box will, with others similarly 
marked, be placed In some part of the ship which can be easily reached. 
Large packages which need not be opened may be marked " For the 
Hold." The name and destination of the passenger should be conspic- 
uously placed on each parcel of his luggaee. The use of the Luggage 
List may very well be referred to again. It will be found handy for a 
score of purposes. In travelling by rail, on embarkation, on boaixl, and 
in landing, it will be a great assistance. At any time, with its help. It 
may be easily found whether all the luggage is present, and the list of 
contents will fix the place of every article in possession. 

It would be out of place to recommend any particular form of package. 
For the sea journey, boxes In the hold should be tinned and soldered. 
Should a voyager intend to travel much In the colonies, he would do 
well to remember that the *' passenger carts '* of the colonies are not well 
able to carry large packages, and that, for waggon travelling, boxes of 
any size should be stroi\g and well made to resist weather. As a rule, 
and for any tnivelLne. whether by land or sea, huge, lumbering boxes 
should be avoided. In the advertisement pages a ust of trunks, cases, 
and bags will be found. 

POTirder, MerchaAdUie, Bee. — Passengers must be careful not 
to place in their luggage articles of a dangerous nature. If they do so 
they incur a penalty of /loo, and are liable to a criminal prosecution in 
case of fatal results. Powder should be given In charge to the captain 
to be placed in the ship's magazine. Merchandize cannot be carried 
under the name of luggage, and all such articles found on board are 
charged double rates of freight. All specie, bullion, or other treasury 
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carried by passengers above the value of /50 must be shipped as treasure, Thb 
and chargeid for at the established rate of freight. ^ ^ Outfit 

Baggage for shipment should be addressed to the care of the shipping — — 
agents, and should be on board at least the day previous to the vessel s 
departure, nothing but light ba^|;age, such as carpet bags, hat-boxes, 
&c., being left till the day of saihng. 

The regulations of the various Comx)anies as to embarking and taking 
luggage on board should be carefully studied, as much inconvenience 
may arise from the neglect of the rules in this respect. 

It is very convenient to have on board several Blraps for rugs, coats, Incident 
wraps and chairs, abo a stout caAvas bac for used linen. Many wants, 
people have their favourite medicines of which they have had some 
experience. On shore they can get them from the nearest druggist. At 
sea, if they have forgotten to lay in a stock, they cannot ^et them, as the 
doctor's medicine chest is limited to strictly professional remed.es. 
And yet, it ma^ be exactly at the time of a voyage of some weeks that 
the old friend is most needed. A note in the List of Requisites should 
certainly have medicines for its subject. The same may be said of saLne 
powders for drinks, at once useful and refreshing in the tropics. Those 
whom duty or taste obliges to do much writing on board will do wisely 
to supply themselves with a handy case cleverly furnished with all 
necessaries, and capable of nice packing and neat service. 

Most voyagers ask themselves whether they should not prraare for Sea-sickni 
■ea-SiCkness by an ample supply of remedies. Experienced sailors, 
with the hardness of heart which they like to assume, express the decided 
opinion that the best preparation for sea-sickness is a baan of ample 
proportions. Of course the steward or stewardess ynU be looked to for 
assistance in this respect. But there is no reason why they should be 
advised to accept fate without a struggle. The malady is so distressing 
that the mere hope of relief is not to be desinsed, and it is sometimes the 
case that the possesion of a specific cheers if it does not cure. Some 
remedies have a reputation, but for purposes of selection our advertimng 
lists must be consulted. Probably a most important preparation for a 
sea voyage is especial attention to health and diet a weeic or so before the 
start. ^ In some cases sea-sickness is in itself beneficial, although it is 
invariably disagreeable. When the attack is serious, probably the best 
plan is to Ue down on the back in the most comfortable and secluded 
place available — the berth — and wait with as much patience as possible 
for a gradual adaptation of body to conditions, using as far as the 
enfeebled will may permit any remedies that may be available. Some 
travellers find that champagne is a most comforting drink for sea- 
sickness. Sea-sickness is always aggravated by publicity, and although 
the deck gives the advantage of fresh air, it has the disadvantage of 
being the resort of an unfeeling crowd, animated by that conceit which 
hi inse^rable from the pcssession of " sea-legs." 

Ontflt for Travel — The foregoing paragraphs have had especial 
reference to preparation for the voyage. It is desirable that some hints 
should be given- with reg^urd to an outfit for the travelling visitor.^ And 
first as to the wardrobe. There is little or no railway travelling in the 
West Indies, and the passenger carts are not snug and sheltering, while 
the post carts are without covering. In the interior of Guiana, boats and 
canoes will have to be chiefly employed. Hence the necessity for ulsters 
and rugs for long journeys in which there wUl be much early morning. 
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'1'hr late evening, and night travelling, especially in the winter season, and 

Outfit. still more especially when the road crosses the mountain ranges or passes 
— — > over the elevated terraces and unsheltered plains of the inner country. 

Kor travel- In the rainy season and at the customary times for thunder-storms, 
ling. waterproof coats, and wraps, and stout boots are things the traveller 

should not be without. In long journeys of several days there is the 
possibility of having to camp out. on account of accident to boat, 
carriage, or cattle, bad roads, or full rivers. In such a case a sound 
waterproof rug is invaluable. For waggon travelling, as space is not 
precious, the luxury of the hammock, the air bed, and the tent may be 
added to a comfortable wardrobe. But in travelling by passenger cart, 
it must be remembered that luggage must be economical and well stored. 
As a rule it is better to l^ve two small trunks than one large one. The 
small packages can be more easily placed about the carriage. Stout 
leather trunl^ are the best cases, little regard being paid to finery, and as 
the exposure and friction are great each trunk should have its le^Sher 
wrap and its powerful straps. With respect to economy of space, it is as 
well to note that there are few of the West Indian islands where the 
traveUer can get far beyond reach of underclothing and other articles 
of wear. The traveller within the colonies is not bound to carry with 
him everything he may want from starting-point to journey's end. He 
is not crossing the Sahara or tracing the course of the Lualaba. It may 
be useful to say that a hat and hat box are unnecessary encumbrances, 
oughing it. A comfortable wideawake or a solar hat would be much more to the 
purpose. A sound sponge does not take up much room, and is a great 
comfort on a hot day at a roadside house of accommodation where 
tubs are shallow and water is scarce. Stout gloves are desirable for cdrt 
riding. 

In fine weather, the waggon, boat or canoe is by no means without its 
enjoyments. There is ample time for observation, sketches in pencil and 
water colours, scenery hunting^, note-taking in natural history, and sport. 
The frequent halts and the nightly bivouac are much beyond pic-nics. 
For this method of travelling elaborate preparation may be made accord- 
ing to taste and means. An Indian canteen or luncheon basket is an 
admirable case for the crockery and cutlery of the interior. A stew-pot 
with three legs, a frying-pan, and a kettle, are enough for the kitchen : 
they should not be too small The traveller has to give especial attention 
to a good and well selected food supply, and, as uie rosuiside water is 
often questionable, it is as well to have a handy filter. 

Travelling into the interior — of Guiana say, — is a serious bu^ness, and 
needs a heavy ec^uipment inarms, ammunition, saddlery, clothes, camping 
furniture, medicines, field-glasses, and merchsindise for barter. In almost 
every case the adventurer who meditates a trip into the interior, has his 
own fancies and decided preferences. The only assistance the Pocket 
Book can give him is to refer him to the catalogues of well^ound outfitting 
firms. 

Ontfit for Residence.— But a few general hints can be given to 
the voyager who is going to any of the islands or to Guiana or Belise for 
residence. He very naturally would like to be advised with minuteness 
as to the articles of furniture he should take with him — to the town, if he 
is to be a townsman, or to the plantation if he is to be a planter. But it 
h impossible to particularise. Each outgoing colonist would need a 
special list of recDmmendations for himself. But two or three general 
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- observations can alone be made to purpose. All articles of European 
manufacture, furniture, clothes, agricultural implements, g^ns, saddles, 
bedding, musical instruments, crockery, cutlery, and food, being new 
and offered for sale in the colonial stores, are necessarily dearer than 
they are in Europe. The seller has to add to the cost price all the 
charges of importation — agency, freight, insurance, and customs* dues 
— before he charges his profit and fixes his retail demand. The up- 
country seller has also to add land carriage and interest for delays. 
Hence an unavoidable difference in home and colonial prices. But it has 
also to be remembered that the outgoing colonist who takes with him 
home-bought furniture and other articles, has in all probability to pay 
freight, landing chai^^es, customs' duty, and land carriage. He must nc t 
suppose that his goods, when he has placed them in his new home, cost 
him only what he gave for them at a British warehouse. Then, also, there 
is the risk of loss, breakage, and damage, which he is at personally. It 
is difficult to strike the balance of advantage and disadvantage between 
the two cases. It may perhaps be said that, were the colonist sure that 
his goods would arrive at their final destination in fair order, purchases 
in England would be deddedly advantageous. In the matter of the 
wardrobe, it is obvious enough that, as personal luggage is neither charged 
with freight nor customs' dues, a respectable stock may be taken out 
with advantage. In colonies, as well as in old countries, there are fre- 
quent auction sales of second-hand furniture as well as stores where such 
articles can be obtained. But while "bargains" can in this way be 
picked up, it sometimes happens that prices are pushed up by local in- 
fluences. It may be as well to remark that some articles of' furniture are 
made in the colonies, as also boots and shoes, saddlery, harness, and tin- 
ware. It is not, however, pretended that cheapness is characteristic of 
these ^ things. Excellent carts, suitable to the roads, are made in the 
colonies at moderate rates. 

In buying articles of clothing and bedding, it should be borne in mind 
that warm weather is of much longer duration than in England. And 
yet it would not do to suppose that there is no actually cold weather. 
The winter winds often have a touch of northerly sharpness in them, and 
with a cloudless sky the radiation of heat is rapid, and the sensation of 
cold consequently greater than might be expected from the height of the 
thermometer. Similarly, it should be remembered that dry weather is 
much more persistent tbin wet, but that the regular rains are heavy when 
they come, and that the thunderstorms are severe. It is just as well to 
add another hint to the effect that, in buying for wear and use in a 
distant country, expenditure should be devoted to soundness and genuine- 
ness. It is peculiarly wasteful to purchase shoddy and shams for long 
journeys and foreign consumption. 

The advertisement pages of the Pocket Book will afford information 
interesting to the traveller, whether for business, health, or sport. After 
all, however, the best plan for the traveller to adopt in preparing his 
outfit is to consult a long-established and experienced firm, having a 
varied stock of knowledge as well as goods. 
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Chapter VI.— MONEY A RRANGEMENTS, 

Insurances. — The prudent traveller before starting on any jot^-w. 
will look to his insurances. If he holds a life policy, he will s^^ j^ 
what way its conditions are affected by change of residence or 2^^ ^ 
voyage. He will consider, alsq, whether he had better not take out a 
travelling and accident' policy. Different Insurance Companies offei 
various special amingements for travellers in different parts of the world. 
The insurance of luggage for the voyage is not costly and involves nc 
great trouble. 

The l^ansfer of Money to the West Indies is rendered easy b> 
the^ facilities offered by the Colonial and British Guiana Banks having 
their agencies in England, and by the system of circular notes adopted 
by Messrs. S. W. Silver & Co., pf Corrihill. 

The Colonial Bank has its London office at 13, BIshopsgate St 
Within, and its colonial branches are tp be found in most of the islands. 

The London Agents of the British Gnifuaa Bank are Messrs 
Smith, Payne, & Smith. 

Drafts on the colonial branches can always be obtained at the heac^ 
office, on terms which can be ascertained from the manager. ^\ 

8. W. Silver ft Go's Circular Notes offer peculiar advan- 
tages tgtraveller^ who may wish to have credits for large or small amounts 
along a fixed or a varying route. 

Attention is again directed to the advertising section for detailed infor- 
mation on these points. 

Expenses of the Jonrney.— The voyager will, however, have 
his purse for ready money, as well as his drafts, circular notes, or letters 
of credit ; and he will often ask himself how much he will want for 
expenditure on board, or at places of call. The full answer to this 
question must include the railway journey to the place of embarkation, 
and hotel bill at the port, as well as after outlay. It is only possible for 
the Pocket Book to offer g^eneral su^estions. At the outset it may be 
said that the Royal Mail ticket includes the railway fare from the 
Waterloo Station of the South Western line to Southampton. It is not 
unusual for travellers to arrive at Southampton the day before the 
steamer starts. When this is done the hotel expenses have to be reckoned. 
As the steamer lies at her berth in the docks there is no charge for boating 
hire. Passengers who join the ships of other lines at Dartmouth or 
elsewhere, generally pay their own railway fare. 

The only ordinary expenses of a voyage are on account of beer, wine, 
and other extra drinks, the cost of visits to places of call, and the 
CU<=tomary fees to stewards. ^ Any one who knows his habits may 
easJy estimate his daily expenditure. It is much more difficult to reckon 
the probable cost of visits, because each place of call offers its own 
temptations tp the traveller, whp is anxious to see all the sights and 
acquire souvenirs and the bargains for which each place is famous. 
Those who land at any of the islands will have to consider boat hire and 
hotel expenses as well as purchases. As a matter of course it is quite at 
the option of any one to stay on board, deny himself the pleasure of a 
visit, and spare mmself the expense. The fees to steward and boots, or 
to stewardess, are matters of personal pleasure. There is no diarge, but 
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custom has its f(Mt:e, which few reast. At the outside— say twenty 
shillings — ^it is no heavy tax. 

Occaaonally the traveller finds himself involved in expenses which he 
had not expected. This happens when he has in his luggage articles 
which bear customs' duty at any of the colonies, or merchandise which 
he has not reckoned as such. It is necessary, therefore, to consult 
the List of customs' duties given further 6n in the Appendix. 

Cnrrency. — ^The currency of the West Indian Islands varies with 
their nationafity. That of the British Islands is identical with English 
currency. Coins of all sorts are passed from hand to hand, and in some 
cases foreign coins are made legal tender. Local Bank notes are in 
common use, subject, in some cases, to discount. Particulars will be 
found under the head of the various colonies and islands as they are 
described in turn. 

The Cash Book.— Attention is directed to the Traveller's Cash 
Book, which is a distinct and very useful section of the Pocket Book. 
It should be kei>t with regularity. If entries of all monetary transac- 
tions are duly made, it will save much trouble, and enable the voyager 
to regulate his expenditure. By noting down the cost of articles piu'chased 
at pmces of call, a provision will be made for interesting reminiscences. 

Better "Declare."— It is not unfrequentlv the case that pas- 
sengers having fiu'niture, guns, or pistols, overlook the duty ; and the 
same may be said of some easily portable articles. In all cases in which 
dutiable articles are in possession, the best plan is to ''declare " at the 
first opportunity, and^ be ready with an invoice or statement of value, 
as the fine for attempting to evade payment is heavy. 
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Chapter \U—THE VOYAGE OUT. 

Considerations of i>ersonal convenience will of course decide by 
what line the voyager will take his passage, and from what port he will 
embark, and the various agents will supply all information as to the 
best way of despatching luggage and gettmg on board. A selection of 
the best hotels at which to put up may be made from the list in the 
advertising section. We have not space to enumerate the various railway 
routes to the ports of embarkation. Are they not written in the Book of 
Time Tables published by Bradshaw ? Neither are we able to indicate 
the various points of interest which may engage the attention of the 
traveller dunne the railway journey, or in the interval of waiting before 
going on board. 

Those embarking in London will find plenty to attract their attention 
at the Docks, and on the voyage down the river, with its' multitude of 
historical associaUons and objects of interest. The run past the Nore 
and the Downs through the Straits of Dover aAd dowp the Channel 
with the English or French coasts in view during most of the time if the 
weather is fine, with perhaps a call at Dartmouth, will occupy 36 hours. 

Leaving Southampton, Dartmouth, or H£.vre as the case may be, the 
steamer runs down the English Channel with a south-west course, 
heading towards the north-west angle of France, sighting the £ddy- 

Btgne I4g»bthotise oi^ the way. 
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The The Kddystone Lighthouse is 14 miles S.S.W. of Plymouth. It 

VoYAGB was built by Smeaton in 1756-59. The lower part of the column 

Out. is solid masonry, the materiaJ being granite and Portland stone. 

— — The upper part comprises store-rooms, kitchen, bedrooms, and lantern. 

The On the cornice of the ujpper room is engraved, " Except the Lord build 

Eddystone. the house they labour m vain that build it." Over the lantern, which is 

24 feet high to the ball, is " Laus Deo." The structure is 99 feet high. 

Fresh interest is imparted to this historical structure by the discovwry that 

the sea is eating away the rock on which it stands, and the determination 

of the Trinity Beard to build a new lighthouse, the foundation<5tone of 

which was laid by the Prince of Wales in August, 1879. 

The last English headland seen is probably the Lizard, the most 
southerly point of the mainland. The Scllly I^ands are generally left 
too far away to the northward to distinguish either the fand iteelf or 
the two powerful lights on the islands. The coast of France (Brittany) 
may be seen, the seaport of Brest being the nearest town of any impor- 
tance. Passing Ushanc, the course is well out along the^ chord of the 
famous Bay of Biscay. At some periods of the year this part of the 
Vvjyage is stormy. The Bay of Biscay has its reputation for^ tumbling 
seas, which, however, it does not always maintain. And land is scarcely 
made until Spain (Galicia) comes into view at Cape Ortegal. The Fi^ench 
steamers, however, lea^dng Saint Nasaire on the 2xst of the month» 
rhe Spanish call at Santander ; and those leaving Havre on the axst do the same, 
coast. having previously called at Pa^jlUac (Bordeaux). Corunna is by and 
by passed, and Sir John Moore is sure to be remembered. Cape Finis- 
terre rounded, the course may be favourable to a view of the (^tcian and 
Portuguese seaboard. At all events the voyager, looking towards the 
east, may know that he is passing in succession Vigo, Oporto, Coimbra, 
Pombal, Vimeira, Torres Vedras, Mafia. Cintra, the moudi of the Tagus, 
with Lisbon on its northern lip, and Cape St. Vincent. Some of these 
names will suggest reminiscences of Wellin^on and the Peninsular War. 
Cape St. Vincent passed, Europe is left behind, the latitude of the straits 
of Gibraltar is quickly reached, and the Moorish coast of Africa is neared, 
although it may not be sighted, as the course is pretty far to the westward, 
in order to run between Madeira and the Azores or Western Islands, 
the latter lying away to our right. 
From The vefsel from Glas^OTir, after running down the Clyde, and past 

Glasgow, the picturesque Isle of Arran, turns to the West between the Mull of 
Cantire and Fair Head, and skirts the Northern and Western coasts of 
Ireland, and does not get into the track of the other vessels till some 
distance to the West of Portugal. The last point of Ireland sighted is 
probably the Blasquet Islands, with their powerful light, the most 
From westerly point of Ireland. The laiverpool steamers run down the St. 
Liverpool. George's Channel in a S.S.W. course, and bid adieu to England as the 
U^ht of St Agnes or the Bishop Rock, in the Scilly Islands, fades from 
view. 

For those whom business or pleasure may brin^ frequently across the 
waters of the deep Atlantic, as well as to the occasional traveller to whom 
it is an unaccustomed treat, the voyage to the West Indies is full of ever 
changing incidents. The novice, who has difficulty in finding his sea- 
I^gs, generally manages to secure a steady gait before the latitude of the 
Western Islands is reached, and the bite noire of sea-sickness must be a 
demon indeed if it do not permit the most susceptible of passengers to 
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recover themselves sufficiently to appear on deck in time to see the first 
traces of the gulf-weed, which are generally met with soon after passing 
between the Azores and Madeira. It is not the good fortune of every 
voyager to the West Indies to get a view of the Western Islands, or of 
Madeira : they may be passed during the ni^ht, or a veil of clouds and 
mists, thicker even than the darkness, ma^ hide them from sight, in which 
case even the mighty peak of Tenehffe, visible in fine weather for 150 miles, 
will be obscured. Some of the B rench vessels, as pointed out elsewhere, 
call at the Canary Islands, in which case they have also the advantage of 
a pretty close inspection of Madeira, en passant. 

But m the every day companions of the vessel, as she forces her way 
through the waves, there is always something of interest. A school of 
porpoises or dolphins may be seen on most days careering madly 
along the surface, now darting ahead of the steamer and playing round her 
bows as if to pilot her on her way, now dropping astern as if to show the 
ease with wMch they can overt^e the swiftest steamer that ever tres- 
passed on their domain. Flights of ^^llls of various species will 
accompany the vessel, flying apparently without effort, with here and there 
an albatross, and, as we get into warmer climes, stately tTOpiC 
birds : now and then perhaps a whale will come up and blow : 
flyingpfllsh innumerable will, in the warm waters of the tropics, be 
disturbed by the approaching vessel, which they mistake perhaps for their 
familiar enemies, the aforesaid dolphin and porpoise : much interest will 
be excited by the flight of these remarkable fish as they dart out of the 
water and skim above the surface, changing their course at will, some* 
times rising high into the air, sometimes dropping back towards the water 
to renew their flight as quickly without disai)i}earing from sight. 

Occaaonally at night the sea becomes illumined with the phosphor- 
escent light emitted by tiny animalculae, and by species of medusae, 
and the track of the vessel can be seen trailing out behind like a silver 
streak over the dark sea. 

The regulations of most steamers as to the use of firearms will pre- 
vent the temptation to shOOt si}ecimens of the sea-birds from being 
often indulged in : but there is no law against fishing, except the law 
of impossibilities; and though there is little chance of successful 
aafflins from on board a steamer, there is no reason why the attempt 
should not be made, if opportunity offer, when from any cause the engines 
happen to be stopped : a bonito or an albicore, or at all events a shark may 
reward the patient angler, and if fish cannot be baited, sea-birds may be 
captured by a species of angling without bait. 

A reel of stout sewing cotton is sufficient for the purpose, a chip of 
wood being tied to the end of the thread, so as to drag in the water and 
keep the kne extended. The sportsman jerks it just as a bird swoops 
across the wake, the scarcely visible Lne gets entangled with its wing, 
and the capture is effected, the creature resigning itself helplessly to its 
fate. When placed on the deck, from which it cannot rise to obtain scope 
for the play of its wings, it immediately becomes sea-sick. The albatross 
is not easily taken except in a calm, and practically there can be no calm 
when a steamer is under way. 

When we get among the {latches of gnlf-Tireed. angling for inanimate 
objects will be largely indulged in. Hooks, weiglited nets, devices and 
snares of all shapes and kinds wiirbe employed for the purpose of bringing 
up a specimen of the tat^gled mass of weed which surrounds us on e\-ery 
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side. There is little hope of obtaining a satisfactory specimen while the 
vessel is steaming at the rate of thirteen or fourteen knots an hour : but 
the smallest piece of the ocean plant is worthy of examination. Rootless, 
incapable of attachment to rock or stone, whirled round and round in a great 
eddy of the ocean, in a thick floating mass, this so-called " gulf-w^d " 
^ows from every point, maintaining its life through its leaves, resembling 
in this respect the fresh water wcm, a native of America, which, intro- 
duced into English waters, has been christened from its irrepressible habit 
Babingtonia aamnahilis. The gulf-weed is unlike any sea-weed of our 
shores, and is more like a -sprig of yellow-leaved willow, with single 
leaves growing straight out on the end of a short stalk, which goes on 
throwing out new shoots zig-lag fashion, with a little round bory in 
the angles, formed by each leaf and each fresh shoot. These berries 
induced the early Portuguese navigators to call the plant Sargofoo (from 
sarga, a grape), and the word has p^ot conoiiited to Sargasso — the name; by 
which the plant itself aiid the sea m which it is found are known. The 
weed affords protection to a vast variety and quantitj^ of minute fishes, 
Crustacea, mollusca, and animalcuke, which, ill a sailing vessel, can be 
carefully examined, but which are washed off by the force of water as 
the weed is hauled up on board a steamer. 

And then there is the ever-present resource of comi)anionship with 
fellOTir-paBBengrers, and tne quiet delight— to those of a literary 
turn — of unlimited reading. The ship's library will always afford a 
supply of mental food suited to all tastes, should the traveller omit to take 
his own special favourites with him : while the Pocket Book Log and 
Chart may very well ask for thirty minutes* attention. Ladies are 
fortunate in the ever ready resources of the needle and crochet-hook. 

Deck-walking is a duty for health's sake. The opportunities for 
exercise in a steamer are not by any means as many as they are on board 
a sailing ship. The screw needs no help, and the ropes are seldom 
handled. The promenade is the only resort, and half a dozen miles 
a day, " One, two, three, and overboard " (turn round) should be the 
rigid rule. 

It is on board ship that Eatings becomes a serious occupation. It is 
a business. Hence the frequency and the length of the meals. To begin 
with. At 6 o'clock, just as the holystone, the swabs, and the sailors' 
feet thundering on the deck make sleep imi>ossible, the steward taps at 
the cabin-door and bring in coffee and biscuit. Now it cannot be said 
that coffee on the sea. in any ship of any line, is delicious ; but it is better 
than nothing, and wiles the time at a stage of the day when a steamer is 
very uncomfortable. Between 6 and 7 a.m. the decks are wet and the 
saloon is being swept and scrubbed. The passenger who leaves his 
cabin at that time is in the way. He cannot even take refuge in the 
boats. His best place is in his berth, unless he is fortunate to secure 
his turn in the bath.. Coffee, then, is a capital makeshift at that early 
hour, and is acceptable in that sense. From 7 to 8 the bdth and the 
toilette naturally demand attention. At 8 there is nothing like a fresh 
walk on the sufficiently dried deck, as a preparation for breakfast, 
which strikes its bell promptly at 9. This is a meal of responsibility. 
It has its order of cups and dishes. The table is crowded with edibles, 
and there is sufficient variety for the exercise of judgment and taste. 
There is no cause for hurry ; city trains are not puffing and screaming : 
there are Ho office desks and chairs in waiting— no letters to attswer, no 
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bills to pay or put off, no engagements with punctual men, no chances to Thb 
miss or seize — nothing but the lazy lounge on deck. So breakfast, starting Voyage 
at 9, may prolong itself to 9. 30 or 9.45 without let or hindrance. At Out. 
1x30 luncheon is announced. Ccld meats, potted fish, refreshing salads, — — 

and cheese, bitter beer and claret, present themselves as absolute and 
stem necessaries at the midday moment of heat and languor. Half an 
hour is but a' small sacrifice to tiffin. But the supreme shipboard duty 
is dinner at 6 p.m. It is a business, a ceremony, an obligation, and a Dinner-tim 
pleasure combined. All things^ lead up to it ; time is reckoned by its 
hour ; it is expected ; it is desired, and it demands preparation. The 
most careless think it necessary to make sonie little change in their 
costume, and to spend at least five minutes at their cabin mirrors. The 
captain presides all glorious in gold lace ; ^ the table-furniture and 
garniture are in severe form ; the waiters are in sea livery ; the dishes 
enter in procession ; the guests, is^ing from their cabin doors, seat 
themselves with an air of seriousness; and then, with soup, the work 
begins, which prolongs itself, through fish, entrie, joint, sweets, cheese, 
and dessert, until 7 p.m. or later. Important as the shipboard dinner is, 
it is not necessarily overwhelming. Cheerfulness is permitted, and, as 
the time goes by, conversation springs its lively rattle. Much depends 
on the neighbour. The rule of tne table is that the seat first occupied 
is a property which no one can invade. Hence the importance of a 
judicious choice. Passengers who like each other should arrange to Be 
companions at the table. The chief steward is always ready to help in 
amicable understandings. Dinner over, a quiet lounge on^deck is agree- 
able. At 8 o'clock, however, the saloon tea offers its mild temptations, and 
is almost immediately followed by " grog," with its attendant " snacks " 
of biscuit,^ cheese, and sandwiches. The ladies sometimes have wine, 
and sometimes arrowroot At 10.^0 the saloon lights are remorselessly 
extinguished, and eating and drinking are over for the day. 

The amount of Smokinif on shipboard is probably beyond reason. 
It is not allowed in cabin, saloon, or anywhere between decks. ^ It is also 
excluded from the after part of the main deck. But a saloon is awarded 
to it. This is situated somewhere amidships, and is furnished with tables 
and seats. ^ It can be well ventilated if the smokers like. Here the 
weed luxuriates, and for many the pipe and the cigar divide the day with 
the platter and the glass. It is here also that cards, draughts, and chess 
share attention with tobacco. 

The social AmnsementB inevitably claim the regard of voyagers. 
Chess, draughts, and cards are by no means limited to the smoking 
saloon. The chequered board and the mimic belligerents appear on deck 
on quiet days, and the long table of the ^rand saloon gives room enough 
in the evemng for three or four whist parties. 

Ship-quoits, ship-billiards, and ship-bowls are sure to be fashionable at 
some period of a trip, and are easily arranged for with the help of the 
ship's carpenter. . rrt. • 1 

Private theatricals, concerts, trial by judge and jury, and manuscript Theatrical; 
newspapers are the ambitions of every voyage. There is always some 
leading spirit on board who can improvise a play, wield the b&ton of the 
conductor, get up causes cilebres, and edit a weekly. The most danger- 
ous of these amusements is^ the newspaper. The tendency towards 
sarcasm sets in with the steadiness of a trade-wind, and with much more 
violence. Dull people do not like tO be laughed at by imart meil, and 
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The smart men hate sniartness in anybody but themselves.^ It is, of 
VoYAGB possible to [uroduce a decorous newspaper on board ship, but as m., 

Out. would read it, the labour would be scarcely worth the trouble. 

*— * No sound causes more life on board than '' Ballj Oil I " ^^^^^ 

** Land, oh I " All eyes strain to catch the distant mark upon th^ ^m 
ion, and a hundred speculations rise as the traveller nears and paag^^^ „ 
is passed. " Speaking " is a process of unmeasured interest Th^ s^A/ 
of land is, undoubtmily, most exciting ; while the PassinflT call 
is a wonderful pleasure to the most accustomed traveller. The gradua] 
approach, the discovery of feature after feature of the new world, the 
slow and cautious movement of the vessel to its anchorage, the coming 
off of " the natives" in strange crafts, the run ashore, the sizht-seeing, 
the curiosity-buying, the localfish and fowl, the delights of a land walk, 
[the sweets of freshly plucked fruit, are pleasant things which make 
children of the oldest voyagers. 
The Azores. The first land to be sighted after leaving the mainland of Etirope will 
be the Asores or Western Islands. Much will depend on the weather and 
the state of the atmosphere whether we approach near enough to these 
islands to obtain a glimpse of them, although Pico, the highest of them, 
7.613 feet hif^h, may be seen more than 25 leagues off. The group con- 
sists of nine islasids, besides many rocks and islets, the most southei^ 
and easterly being Santa Maria, in lat 37* 6' N., and long. 25' 10' W. with 
St. Michael, noted for its oranges, to the north, and TerceiFa,Pico, Fayal, 
St. George. Graciosa, Flores. and Corvo stretching out to the west 
They contain altogether a population of over 340,000 inhabitants. 
The land is in general high ; the coasts steep and rocky. 

History.— These islands are said to have been discovered about the 
middle of the fifteenth century by a Flemish navigator, Joshua Vanden- 
berg. At Lisbon he boasted of his discovery, on which the Portiug;ue8e set 
sail and took possession of them, calling them Agores, or Isles of Hawks, 
from the many hawks and falcons found amongst them. They were entirely 
destitute of inhabitants, and of every animal excepting urds, of whicK 
various spcdes were abundant. Henry, Prince of Portugal, consid- 
ered these isles as so considerable an acquisition that he went in person to 
take possession, in 1449. The Flemish merchants sent a colony to the 
islands, many of whose descendants continue in FayaJ to this dmr. 
Hence the Isles have been also called Flamingos, or Flemish Islanu. 
The Capital of the Azores is Annra, in Terceira, but the residence of 
the Bishop is in St. Michael's. The Climate is deLghtful, the air 
generally clear and serene ; the soil so prolific that both European and 
tropical plants arrive at the greatest perfection, gardens <^ aromatic 
plants, pastures, vineyards,' orangeries, &c., being seen on all sides; 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, and meat are abundant and cheap. The 
islands are subject to eruptions and earthquakes, and in some psrts 
the sea has overflowed the land, causing much damage. Among mora 
recent and notable eruptions and earthquakes may be mentioned that of 
x8ix, when the island of Sabrina was formed in 40 fathomsof water. The 
phenomenon was observed by H.M.S. Sabrina, after which the island if 
named. In 1841 a disastrous earthquake took place, when 800 houses 
were destroyed in Praya, in Terceira, alone. 

PiCOj^ the central Mand, is noted for the volcanic peak from which it 
derives its name, 7,6x3 feet high, visible twenty-four or twen^-five 
leagues off. At the foot of the mountain, towards the east, is a spnag of 
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fresh water, generally cold, but sometimes so heated wth volcamc fires ^ The 

as to rush forth, at boiling heat, carrying with it sulphurous vapours, Voyage 

stones, &C. Out. 

It was off the island of Flores that Sir Richard Grenville, with his 

little • ship the Revenge^ fought single-handed the Spanish fleet of fifty-^ The Batt 

three, on August 30th, 1591. of Flore! 

** The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe. 
With her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety sick below. 
For half of their fleet to the right, and half to the left were seen. 

And the little Revenge ran on through the long sea-lane between. 

• ««««« 

' ' And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the summer sea. 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship the whole night long, their high-built galleons came, 
Ship after ship the whole night long, with her battle, thunder, and 

flame. 
Ship after ship the whole night long drew back with her dead and her 

shame. 
For some were sunk, and mmy were shattered, and so could fight no 

more ; 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before T ** 

And so the fight went on until 

" The lion lay there dying, and they yielded to the foe ; 
And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then. 
When they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at last. 
And they praised him to his face, with their courtly foreign grace. 
But he rose upon their deck, and he cried. 
' I have fought for Queen and Faith, like a valiant man and true, 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do, 
With a jo3rful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die ; * 
And he fell upon their deck and he died ! " 



Leaving the Azores behind on our starboard quarter, we may haply be 
able to see Maideira away on the port bow. ^ It is a ccHnmon error to 
speak of Madeira as a solitary island, whereas it is one of a group, con- 
sisting of Madeira, Porto Santo, and some islands called Desertas. 
These together form a province of Portugal. Their area is 3x4 square 
miles, and their population 120,000. Porto Santo, lying to the north of 
Madeira, may be easily distinguished by its three peaks, about x,70o feet 
high, which may be seen some twenty leagues ofll Madeira is tne only 
important island of the ^oup. It contains nearly all the inhabitants of 
the province, and is thirty-one miles long from east to west, to twelve 
miles broad from north to south. Funchal, the capital, is in 32° 37' 7^ N. , 
and \(P 54' ^" W. The name of the island is supposed to be from fna- 
teria^ in the sense of timber or wood. The Portuguese claim to have 
found it in 1410, when Gon^alves Zarco visited it, but it is said that in 
Z344 Robert Machim, an Englishman, having won, without the consent 
m^Yiia parents, the heart and hand of the beautiful Anna d'Afert, a 
French lady, fled from France with his lady-love in an open boat and 
landed in Madeira. Anna quickly died, and was buried near Machico, 
Robert pladng at the head of the grave a stone cross, a fragment of 
whidi is now ^own in the village church. Machim then made a cano« 
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and carried the news of his discovery to Pedro, King of Amgon. In 
x8ox Madeira was taken Ir^ the British, and was restored. In 1807 it was 
retaken by the British under Admiral Hood and General Beresford, and 
retained for the Portuguese royal family, at that time in the Brazils. It 
was,^ however, again given back to the Portuguese in 18x4, and has since 
continued to be ruled by a governor appointed from Lisbon. 

The islands are a mass of VolcaniC Roc1lS| fringing up from the 
bed of the Atlantic, the highest point being Pico Kuivo, 6,056 feet above 
the level of the sea. Sloping downwards from this lofty summit, steep 
ridges approach the sea, assuming towards the coast a more or less preo- 
pitous form. Madeira has no permanently flowing rivers, but springs of 
excellent ^vater are abundant. 

The Fauna of Madeira b vety scanty. The beautiful gardens about 
Funchal are rarely visited by bird, butterfly, or bee. The CUmato is 
suitable to invalids on account of its constancy, the range of variatum in 
temperature being not more than xoo. When the ieste, a hot wind, 
blows, the temperature rises to 900 Fahr., and when the rains fid! the 
glass sinks to 730. The mean temperature of Funchal is, in winter. 
620'x, and in summer 6^'i. 

Amongst the chief noducts of the soil are the vine — the best wine- 
yielding plants growing at an elevation of x,ooo feet, the limit of pro- 
duction oeing 2,000 feet — sugar, coffee, arroMrroot, oranges, bananas, 
guavas, wheat, maize, beans, barley. At Boa Ventura, on the n(»th 
side and near the sea, are grand forests. The wine production has been 
much lessened and injured by the oldlum, and the bread-stuffs grown are 
not enough for home consumption. In 1874, the quantity or wine ex- 
ported was 5,500 pipes. In the same year the total valiie of exports 
(wine, sug^, oranges, lemons, and embroidery) was ;f 176,989, of which 
;Cx 30,904 belonged to British vessels. The imports (cottons, af^arel, 
coals, woollens, rice, hardware, tea, flax, soap, and sugar) were in value 
;lf273,ooo, ;^x87,ooo being due to British vessels. 

Funclial, the capital, situated in a kind of amphitheatre formed by 
the mountains, and stretching along the margin of the bay for about a 
mile, has a singularly beautiful appearance from the sea. Amongst its 
sights are the cathedral, the governor's residence, and a convent. It has 
a theatre. From the month of October to the month of May English 
families resort in great numbers to its principal hotels, and the Channel 
fleet usually pays it a Christmas visit from the Tagus. The streets of the 
town are narrow, without footpaths, but well paved. Wheeled vehides 
ure unknown. 

While the vessels of the English lines give both the Azores and Madr' 
a wide berth, one on either side, the French steamers of the Sod^t^ 
rale Transatlantique, leaving Marseilles on the 12th of the-month, pasf 
to Madeira, on the African side, having to call at Teneriffe, one 
Canary Islands. This group was known to the ancienf 
ForttOiatee Insulae. In 1334 Louis de la Corda sent an e: 
to conquer the islands, which was repulsed by the inhabits 
Guanches, whose mummies show them to have been of great si 
islands became a Spanish possession in 1402. The cluster includ 
laiger. islands and several islets, the most easterly one being a> 
miles from the west coast of Africa, opposite Cape Juby. 
270 40' and 29** 25' N. lat, and if 25' and i8<» x& 
ranging from west to east as follows ; Ferro, Palma, Gomei 
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Gran Canaria, Faertaventura, and Lanzarote. The area of the whole is 
2.808 square miles, and the population may be taken at about 230,000. 
The climate is equable, as the heat is moderated by the ocean airs. 
They suffer, however, very much by the fiercely hot and dry winds f¥om 
the Sahara Desert. The rainy season is from November to February, 
and the dry season from April to October, durinjif which .the trade-winds 
blow steadily. The Canaries are volcanic and mountainous. The soil 
is in some parts fertile, but fresh water is frequently scarce. The piCO- 
ductions are wxne, cochineal, oil, tobacco, grain, sugar-cane, truits, 
and salt-water fish. The exports are about ;C7oo,ooo a year. The camel 
and the ass are the beasts of burden. Goats are numerous. Amongst 
the birds are the canary, the vultiu%, bustard, pheasant, wood-pigeon, 
blackbird, and knuet. 

Tl&e Canary Bird is in its own home not yellow but green, with a 
tinge of yeUow aJjng the back. Canaries are to be seen in flocks, and 
their eggs in the season are so abundant that they strew the ground. The 
first canary was taken to England in 1500. 

The islands belong to Spain. The white inhabitants are chiefly 
Spaniards; blacks are numerous. The capital is Iias Palmas^ in 
Gran Canaria, where the governor-general resides. But the most fre- 
quented port is that of Santa Cms^ on the north-cast coast of the 
island of Tenenffe. At the north-east comer of the island is the Roqne 
Bex^Jemo IiiglltliOnse, at a height of 810 feet above the sea, with 
a fixed white light, flashing every three minutes. 

The PeaJi of Teneriffe.— The island of Tenenffe is the largest of 
the Canaries, and is famous for its peak, which, ascending to the height 
of X2,i76 feet, may be seen, on a dear day, at a distance of 150 miles. 
To the sailor it has been a guiding sign fur years. The Dutch drew their 
first meridian through it. It is coneshaped, terraced towards the pin- 
nacle, which is called the piton, or sugar-loaf. In passing from the base 
upMrards, the zones of the world are represented by the varying climate 
and productions. The first belt is the site of plantations, gardens, or- 
chards, and date-groves. The second is rich in various timber-trees and 
grass lands. The third is a circle of pine-forest. In the fourth, the 
retama — tufted Alpine broom, good food for goats— grovrs luxuriantly. 
In the fifth zone the grasses struggle with lava, pumice-stone, and rocks, 
the glistening of which gives the appearance of snow in the summer. 
For eight months in the year the summit, like the peaks in nearly all 
the other islands, is capped with snow. Ice from tne caverns can be 
obtained at any time. It is possible to ascend to the piton^ and to enter 
the crater through fissures. The cup is 100 feet deep, with a breadth of 
300 feet in one direction and 200 in another, and may be explored to its 
bottom. The view from the summit is of extraordinary radius and sur. 
passing splendour. No eruption has taken place from any part since 
1798, but vapours show the existence of smouldering fires. Volcanic 
eruptions have, however, taken place more recently in the neighbouring 
islands, as in I^anzarote, to the eastward, where a new crater was thrown 
up in 183s, which was burning ten years later. The Canaries are 9epa<« 
rated by deep channels of water, easily navigable, except for the occur* 
rence of rocks, which here and there jut out in all sorts of grand and 
fantastic shapes. 

To the north-east of Tenenffe are a cluster of small islands, called the 
BalTaflres, of which it is related that in 1804 the crew of a Spanish 
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Thr ship, carryine treasure to the value of two millions of dollars, having 

Voya(;b mutinied and murdered their captain, landed here and buried ^ 

( urT. treasure in the white sand] on the s^ore, just above high-water mark. 

Rear-Admiral Hercules Robinson, in H.M.S. PrtmutJkeus, noade an 

unsuccessful search for the treasure in 18x3. 

Leaving Sant^ Cruz, the steamer steams round the southern end (^the 
island, thus making nearly a complete circuit, and affording a magnifi- 
cent view of this, the most impressive of all sea sights. Steering a W.5.W. 
course, the French vesst:l soon falls into the same route as the steamers 
making direct for the West Indies. The Canaries being well out of 
view, a good day's run takes the good vessel to the TroiMc of Cancer. 
11ie weather is decidedly hot ; the shade of the awning is sought, and 
the trade-wind is welcomed, for the ddtour to the Canaries has deprived 
Us of the steady north-east wind, which, intercepted by the high pe^s, 
has given place to light airs from the south-west or to actual calm. He 
is fortunate who has his port open towards the constant Ineexe. The 
('.>P> V«rde Cape Verde Islands are left far away to the south-east. The 

I >.l:inds. group, which belongs to Portugal, comprises ten islands — San Antonio, 
San Nicolas, Boa vista, Santiago, and Fogo, being the chief. Total area 
is 1,650 square miles. They are well within the northern tropic, between 
latitude 14* 45' and 17* 13' N.. and longitude 2a* 45' and 25* 35' W. The 
easternmost island is 320 miles west of Cape Verde, the most westerly 
point of Africa, llie inhabitants, one in 20 being Europeans, number 
80,000. llie islands arc lofty, Fogo reaching 9>76o feet The climate is 
hot, the soil fertile, the supply of water bad. llie products are coffee, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, all tropical fruits, orchal, maize, rice, and 
French beans. Goats and pigs are numerous. The surrounding seaa 
are much favoured by whales, which attract English and American 
whalers. 1 urtle are plentiful on the coast, where also amber is found. 
The capital, PortO Grande, is on a smtUl island called St. Vincent. 

While the French ships have taken the detour through the Canaries, tha 

steamers of the Royal Mail and other English lines have kept on a steady 

The I'rade south-south-west course, with the favouring North-east ^radea 

Winds. carrying them in a straight line down to the Tropic of Cancer. Never 
a moment have the steady breezes failed, and the adverse- or cross 
currents which we have met in the run to the Tropics have scaroely 
been felt by the steam-and-wind-driven ship. 

Soon after passing Madeira, our course skirts the edge of the gxeat 
Sargpasso iSea, that vast oval eddy which whirls round and xound 
between 230 and 37° N. lat., and 25° and 75° W. long., bounded 

Ocean on the south by the North Equatorial Current, whtda 

currents, runs westward, in some parts at a velocity of fifteen to twenty knots 
a day. and on the north by the Gulf Streanii which is formed by tlw 
sweeping back of the equatorial current, as it skirts the Antilles, the Baha- 
mas, and the coast of Florida and the southern states of North America* 
tiU it reaches the Old World again, part branching off past the shcNVS of 
Ireland, and part bending southward again round the coast of Portugal 
and Morocco, to perform the circuit once more. Between these oppoota 
currents lies the Weedy or Sargasso Sea. whose peculiar weed ude- 
scribed elsewhere (p. 30). Our course only passes through the south- 
eastern end of this area, and we gradually steer a more and more west* 
erly course, as we may be bound for Barbados, Martinique, or St Thomas, 
taking advantage as we do so of the westeriy current. 
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^ We will suppose our route to be direct to St. Thomas, whence we can The - 
visit in succession the Lesser and Greater Antilles, the Bahamas^ and Voyagk 
the colonies and points of interest on the mainland — British Guiana, Out. 

Honduras, Panama, &c. 

The first land sighted in the New World will probably be the little First land 
uninhabited island of SombrerOf or the "Spanish Hat," lying sighted. 
i8o 40' N. and 6^0 30' W. , and noted for its phosphate deposits, for the 
working of which more than one comi)any has been formed. It was on 
this desert spot that Robert Jeffery, a British man-o*-war's man, was 
landed for a slight act of disobedience by Captain Lake, in 1807. After 
sustaining life tor a week on a few limpets, he was rescued by an Ameri- 
can vessel. Captain Lake was afterwards dismissed for this undue act of 
severi^, while his victim received compensation from Pariiament for his 
unmerited sufferings. A lighthouse has lately been erected here by Mr. 
R. H. Twigg. 

All eyes are now strained in the direction of the ship's head, to catch The Virgti 
the first glimpse of the Virgin Islands group, at the further end of which Islands 
lies St. Thomas. We are almost on the same track which Columbus 
followed in his second voyage in 1493, and the round hilly promontory, 
some 1,500 feet high, which opens to our view is the end of the bland of 
VirflTin Oorda^i^ which the great discoverer first sighted on November 
13th, 1493, and wmch in honour of the anniversary — St Ursula's Day — he 
named after that saint and her attendant virgins. From here to St. 
Thomas we pass a succession of islands, islets, coral rocks, and soLtary 
stacks, divided by deep winding channels of pure blue water, on thie 
surface of which float numberless canoes and hght rafts, beating about 
hither and thither. First, St John's, with Tortola in the distance, is 
passed, standing out amid countless lesser " virgins," each with its 
characteristic name — such as Rum Island, Dead-man's Chest, Dutchman's 
Cap, &c. — and each with a little history of its own. The appearance of 
the group, as the eye passes from peak to peak, from blue water to purple 
hills, and down again to rocks and reefs of varied hue, testifying by 
their appearance to the volcanic nature of the group, and finally discerns^ 
as we near our destination, the varying vegetation on the higher slopes, is 
beautiful in the extreme. At le^th, passing round the Dutchman's 
Cap, we enter the harbour of St. Thomas with its lighthouse Landing ai 
situated on a bluff on the S.£. side. ^ St. Thomai 

St Tlu>mas boasts two separate harbours, in either of ixdiich an in- 
coming steamer may take up her temporary quarters according to circum- 
stances. The second harbour, called the Gri-gri Chaimel, is separated 
from the actual port by Water Island. 

Here the happy family, among whom so many fiiendships have been 
made during our fortnight's voyage, is to be dispersed — some to "The 
Islands," some to "The Gulf," others, to continue for a while longer 
CD board to complete the voyage to Jamaica and Panama. 

The stay of the steamer here is 24 hours^ust long enough to lay in 
a new supply of coal, and land or transship cargo and passengers^ 
«^ule the conaecting steamer will be ready to start on her way " down the 
islands " in about 6 hours — and this period willjust suffice to imin-ove our 
acquaintance with the little island, it will be a relief to get away from the 
noise and the turmoil, the heat and the dust and smoke inseparable from 
the operations of coaling, which have commenced almost before the engines 
buve stopped. The ycisel is now boarded by crowds of negroes, offering 
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St. Thomas, the varied produce of the island — yams, plantains, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
— — oranges, slices of sug^-cane, &c.; curiosities in the shape of necklaces 
and other personal ornaments, made from beautiful, brieht, and many- 
coloured seeds ; bunches of coral, collections of sheik, and aJl tne 
thousand and one articles in the sale of which they drive a i>rofitable 
trade. 



Chapter VIII.— ^T*. THOMAS 

Its position. St. Thomas, the lareest and westernmost of the Vir^n Islands, lies 
in i8° so N. lat : and 65* W. long : It is about fourteen miles in length, and 
varies from two to five in breadth, and is protected by a ridge of rocks ex- 
tending some distance along the south shore. It is the head quarters of 
the Royal Mail Steamship Company ; and from its central position it has 
become of great importance as the chief port of call of vessels trading to 
the West Indies. 

The port is naturally well adapted for commercial purposes, and might 
easily be made a first-rate naval station, its central position among the 
West Indian islands ^ving it immense advantage over aU* others. 
History. History.— The island was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and wat 

taken possession of by Denmark in 1672. In i8oz. and again in 1807, 
St. Thomas was captured by the British. It was restored at the Peace 
of 1815, and has since been retained by Denmark. In 1867 and 1870 
proposals for its purchase by the Unitea States were made and were on 
the point of being carried into effect, when the offer was declined by 
the Senate of the United States. 

In 1867 and again in 1871 eresA losses were occasioned by 0artti« 
cinakes and hurricanes both in St. Thomas and the neighbouring 
islands. 

The first impressions of the new arrival regarding St. Thomas are what 
may be described as "considerably mixed." As we api»tmd& the 
island from the sea, natural beauties burst upon us in quick succes^on. 
Above the fringe of white foam caused by the beating of the waves on 
the sandy beach and against the foot of the cliffis, rise gentle slopes here, 
and steep acclivities there, covered with luxuriant vegetation — tall aloes, 
and cocoa palms, surrounded by orange groves or pat^es of Imght guinea 

Sass, and all the wealth of tropical plant life. Presently, as we loond 
e little islet called the Dutchman's Oip, we catch sight of the parti- 
coloured roofs of the houses of the town of Charlotte Amelia or St. 
The capital. Thomas's^ perched one above another in the jaws of steep precipioes, 
some 800 feet nigh. Pretty as the prospect is at a distance, a doser 
innxction robs it of half its charms. It is described by Charles Kiittsley 
as being *' as veritable a Dutch-oven for cooking fever in. with as ventabw 
a dripping-pan for the poison when concocted, in the tideless basin beknr 
the town, as man ever invented. |' This description, however, though fiuzly 
truthful, partakes of the unreliable nature of all epigrams. The island 
itself is naturally well drained, and the town is clean and well kept ; but the 
slight rise and fall of the tide, only from twelve to eighteen inches, prevents 
that regular and complete cleansing of the harbour which is desiraUe* 
Efforts are being made to improve the sanitary condition of the town, 
and the health returns are mudi better than they used to be. Tlw 
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climate is, with ordinary care, very healthy, the hot dry weather St.Thom. 

beinefree from disease; the cool wet weather of October, November 

and December is, however, somewhat trying to Europeans. 

Produce. — ^At one time there was a considerable quantity of sugar 
grown in St. Thomas, but since the abolition of slavery the island has not 
been cultivated, and now the greater part of it is covered with bush. It 
supports a number of cattle, and vegetables are grown by the negroes. 

llie poiralation of the island is 14,000, of whom nearly xa,ooo are 
in the town of Charlotte Amelia. 

Among Public Institutioiis may be mentioned the Athenaeum, 
in connection with which there is a fair library. A neat Theatre was 
built a few years ago. There are two public Hospitals^ one for the 
military stationed m the island, the other for the use of paupers, &c., 
besides private establishments. There are two well conducted ClubSj 
one on Government Hill and the other in the centre of the town. 

The town has been lighted with GaS for a number of years. 

Two ne^vspapera are published, the Si. Tkotme TitUnde^ and the 
St. Thomas Times. 

The principal Hotels are the Hotel du Commerce, the Hotel Trans- 
atlantique, and the Hotel Turco. 

There is a Floating Dock capable of receiving vessels of 2,000 
tons or more ; and a patent slip, taking ships of x.ooo tons. 

Communications. — The dates of call and departure of the principal 
steamers to and from Europe will be found at pp. 8—17. Schooners cany 
the mails to Turks and Caicos Islands, St. John, St Croix, Tortola, and 
other islands not served by the steamers ; and steamers run regularly to 
North and South American ports, and Bermuda. The West India and 
Panama Telegrapli Company has a station here. 

The basis of the currency is the Columbian ^old coin — the doubloon 
of sixteen doUars : but all kinds of coins, bronse, silver and gold, English, 
French, Danish and American circulate freely. 

The Banks are the Banks of St. Thomas, and a branch of the 
Colonial Bank. 

The Goremor of the island, and of its dependencies, St. Croix and 
St. Tohn, is Hb Excellency J. A. GardS. 

Tne British Consul here is G. A. Stevens, Esq. 

Passports require to be obtained from the police on leaving the is- 
land for Europe, America, or adjoining islands. The charges are for 
St Croix 3a c: for Europe or America a dollars : all other places z dollar 
for one person : half the fee b chargeable for each additional member of 
a household after the first. 

The neighbouring island of St. John's, lying immediately to the 
east of St. Thomas, also belongs to Denmarlc. It was first settled firom 
St. Thomas about 1675. It is naturally fenile, but sadly neglected. Its 
population is about x.ooo. 

Distinct from the group of Virgin Islands, and lying separately about 
forty miles to the south of St. Thomas, is Santa Cms or St. CroiZ, 
the onlv other Danish West India Colony, with a population of 23,000. 
It b thirty miles in length, and firom two to eight miles in breadth. 
It was first settled by the French, and was purchased firom them by 
Christian VI. of Denmark in 1733. In 1807 it was captured by Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, but was restored to the Danes in 18x4. 

The capital b Chrtstlanstadty on the north shore, « well-built 
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PART II. 



Chapter l.—THE LEEU^ARD ISLANDS. 



The smaUer West Indian Islands, which extend in a semicircle from the 
east of Hayti almost to the mouth of the Orinoco, are known as the 
Lesser Antilles or Caribhee Islands, and are subdivided into two geo- 
graphical divisions called the Leeward and the Windward groups. The 
Leeward Islands — using the term in its geographical sense^include the 
most northerly half of the chain from Porto Rico to Dominica inclusive. 
The other islands from Martinique to Grenada, and including Barbados 
and Tobago, which lie out of the regular line, are compnsed in the 
Windward group, of which all but one (Martinique) belong to England, 
and which will be treated of in a separate chapter. The Leeward group 
are divided among four other powers besides England, namely : — 

Porto Rico belonging to Spain. 

St. Thomas \ 

St. John > belonging to Denmark. 

Saint Croix ) 
. Guadaloupe 

Part of St. Martin j 

Part of St/ Martin \ 

St. Eustatius > belonging to HoUand. 

Saba j 

The British Leeward Islands include the Virgin Islands group (except 
St. Thomas), St. Kitts and its dependency Anguilla, Nevis, Antigua and 
its dependency Barbuda, Montserrat, and Dominica. 

Each of these islands, except where two or more are grouped together 
under one administration, has its own local government : but they form 
together one Federal Colony known as the Leeward Islands Colony, under 
the provisions of the Leeward Islands Act, 1871. 

Sir Benjamin Pine, then Governor of Antigua, and afterwards 
Govemor-in-Chief of the Federal Colony, to whose energy and ability 
the passage of the measure by the local legislature was largely due, was 
honoured by Her Majesty, after the passing of the Imperial Act, with 
the d.gnity of a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George ; Messrs. Wigley and Freeling, the administrators of St. Kitts 
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The and Dominica, being on the same occasion made Companions of t 
British Order, and Sir Oliver Nugent, President of the Legislative Council 
Lbbward Antigua, receiving the honour of knighthood. 

Islands. This Act declares the Leeward Islands to " form one colony, conasti 

— ;-- ^ of six preadencies, viz., the several islands of Antigua, Montserrat, 1 

)onstitution Christopher, Nevis, and Dominica, with their respective dependencies, a 

of the the Virgin Islands." Each of these islands retains its own President a 

colony. local council or legislature, but the whole are subject to a Gene 

Governor of the Federal Colony. A general legislative council compos 

of twenty^ members, half elective and half non-elective, is appoint! 

The elective members are chosen by the elective members of t 

respective islands — four from Antigua, three from St.^ Christopher, t 

from Dominica, and one from Nevis ; the non-elective members s 

appointed^ by the^ Queen, one being the President, who must be at t 

time of his appointment a member of one of the local legislative bodi 

three being "official" members, officers of the general government, a 

six '* unofficial " members, one from each of the local island cound 

Subject to the consent of this body, the government may make laws 

all or any of the Leeward Islands. 

In 1877, however, the island of Nevis, and in 1878 the island 
St. Christopher, became Crown Colonies (see pp. 50 and 53), and the I 
will therefore require modification. 

The following is the greneralestablislunentof theXieews: 
Islands :— 

Civil Establishment. 

Governor, 1879 (George Berkeley, C.M.G.) ... ;C3>ooo 
Colonial Secretary and Lieutenant-Governor, 

x8^9 (Edwin D. Baynes, C.M.G.) 800 

Auditor-General, 1879 (P. Bums) ^ ... 800 

Inspector of Schools, 1879 (Rev. M. I. Drink* 

IR^SIlCi J ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 3^^^ 

Inspector-General of Police, 1879 (W. Menaes) . 600 
Executive Council. 



The Governor. I The Colonial Secretary. 

The Attorney-General. I The Auditor-General. 

A. W. Moir. C.M.G, President of St. Kitts. 

Sir Oliver Nugent (Antigua). 

C. M. Eldridge, President of Dominica. 

Neale Porter,. President of Montserrat. 

Captain R. M. Hickson, President of Virgin Islands. 

Captain A. E. Havelock, President of Nevis. 

General Legislative Council. 

[Official Members, 

Sir Oliver Nus^nt, Prendent of the Legislative Coancil. 
The Colonial Secretary. 
The Attorney-General 
The Auditor-General. 
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Antigua — 



Nevis — 



{ 



F. 
T. 
G. 
E. 



Elective Members, 
B. Harman. 
D. Foote. 
Holborow. 
H. Lane. 



iT. Berkeley. 
W. W. Reid. 
J. W. C. Gordon. 
A. C. Potter. 



Dominica-lL; ^ ^^^^, 



Non-Elective Members, 
Antigua'^- 

St. Kitts— President Moir, C.M.G. 
Dominica — £. A. Faille. 
Nevis — M. Pemberton. 
Montserrat — J. E. Sturge. '"'" 

Virgin Islands — President, R. M. Hickson. 

It may be interesting to note,^ as a matter of history, that the Leeward 
Islands possessed a common legislature as far back as the reign of William 
and Mary, which met for the last time in 1798. Several laws passed by 
this body are now in force in the islands. 

Courts of iMWt. — The supreme court of the Leeward Islands 
consists of a chief justice and two puisne judges, who exercise the same 
powers and jurisdiction as the higher courts in England. Single judges 
sit as a court of summary jurisdiction for the puri>ose of hearing and 
determining in a summary way. without jury, suits involving money to 
the value of less than J620. Sittings are held in Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Dominica, Tortola, and Anguilla on the xst of each month ; in Nevis on 
the 13th day of February, April, June, August, October, and December : 
in Montserrat on the X5th day of February, May, and November. In the 
absence of one of the supreme judges the President of the Virgin Islands 
and the presiding magistrate of Anguilla may be appointed by the governor 
deputy judges for those presidencies respectively. Circuit courts, for the 
purpose of trying other ordinary civil and other legal business, are held 
before a single judge on days to be fixed by an order of the three judges 
within the following periods : — 

In Antigua and Dominica — ^January, May, and September. 

In St. Kitts — February, June, and October. 

In Anguilla — March. 

In Nevis — ^April and November. 

In Tortola — June. 

Full courts, for hearing appeals, &c., are held in Antigua on the first 
Tuesday in April, July, and November Extra sittings may be heU 
from time to time, as appointed by the judges. 

Magistrates' courts, for hearing all matters involving a less pecuniary 
sum tluq[i £s^ are held by the magistrates throughout the islands at 
times appointed by them. 

Courts of probate, of divorce, and of bankruptcy, are held as branches 
of the supreme cotirt, with Jurisdiction and regulations founded on the 
rules of the same courts in England. 

A special vice-admiralty court has lately been established :— 

Judge — Sir G. C. Anderson. 

Deputy Judge for Dominica— His Hon. C. M. Eldridge. 

Registrar-P. W. Trail. 

Marshal— E. Watt 
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The following is the Judicial Establisliineiit : — 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 1879 {Sir 

G. Anderson) jQttSPO 

ist Puisne Judge, ditto, 1879 (R. Semper) ... 1,200 

' snd ditto ditto, 1879 (S* Pemberton) 800 

Attorney-General, 1879 (Henry J. Burford 

XiallCOCiCy ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••« 700 

SoLator-General, 1879 (H. S. Berkeley) — 

The Federal Colony contains 120,499 inhabitants. Its total exports 
according to latest returns, were ;£534i466^ and its imports ;f433,846. 
The agjgregate revenue of all the six Presidencies was ;£95,697 ; their 
expenditure, ;^97,920. 

Full particulars on these points will be found under the head of eadi 
island. 



Chapter ll.—DOfVN THE ISLANDS FROM ST. THOMAS. 



3WN THE 
SLANDS. 



It is strange tha^the trip down the Lesser Antilles is not more popular 
among yachtsmen and others, who, when they have " done " the JBritiA 
coasts and the Mediterranean, are at a loss to find " fresh fields and 
pastures new " in which to expend their pent-up energy, and to gratify 
their taste for adventure. The great advantage of such a trip lies in 
the fact that it is best undertaken in the winter, at a time when yachts 
and steam launches are laid up in ordinary at home, and the freshening 
breeze has developed into cold and wreck-dealing g^es. Winter afloat 
in the West Indies is most hke a glorious English summer : the sdr is 
deliciously balmy : the winds are steady, and, for those who can sing, 
" There's nothing like a freshemng breeze to gladden the heart of man,'* 
who can appreciate magnificent scenery, with an ever*changiD^ panorama 
of sea and land, of rugged mountains and luxuriant vegetation, with all 
the varied colours that flowers and leaves can afford, w^th the sea 
" deeply, darkly, beautifully blue," here as smooth as a sheet of glass 
there breaking into fuam over some reef or sandy shore, with a sky ovei 
head now rivalling the sea in the intensity of its azure depths, no^ 
flecked with clouds of dazzling whiteness, or bathed^ in gold, and tintet 
with every hue of the rainbow in the rays of the setting; or rising sun,- 
for the invalid seeking health, for the healthy in pursuit of sport, for f 
learned in search of new fields for scientific exploration, for the histo* 
or the treasurer of folk lore anxious to visit the^ scenes of some o' 
most daring exploits of the gallant ages, when islands and conti 
were the stakes for which men dared and did and died, for the eno 
merchant or planter, who would turn to practical account, for the inc 
of his own wealth and the advantage of his felluwmen, the wonc 
riches of vegetable life in the Isles of the Blest — for all such, the 
Indies afford an ample field which has been curiously neglected \ 
those who travel periodically for pleasure, and by those who lea 
native la^d in search of a new home beyond the seas. With » 
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handy to run into every fifty miles or less, with abundance of provisions Down tMi 

available on every side, wiih the hospitality for which West Indians are Islands. 

proverbial awaiting each visitor from the Old Country, with magnificent — 

and ever-changing scenery, and wealth untold of plant, bird, and fish life, 

the islands ought to become a favourite haimt for the English tounst. 

With a well-found private yacht, either steam or sailing, the islands could 

be vLsited in succession with ease and comfort, while, for those who have 

not the means or the taste fi^r *' roughing it " on board a smaller boat, 

the vessels of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and other regular 

trading ships afford facilities for making the voyage at no very great 

cost, and with every home comfort. The disadvantages of the latter 

mode of making the trip are that many of the smaller islands must remain 

unvisited, and that the tourist has not the advantage of the freedom 

which is the charm of the yachting tour. Still the run through the 

islands, whether we make St. Thomas or Barbados our starting-point, is 

one of the most delightful in the world. 

Leaving St. Thomas by the^ steamer, on the 15th of the month, we 
shall be able to call, in succession, at all the islands at which the vessels 
of the Royal Mail Line stop, sighting en route others of less importance, 
which can be visited at leisure if desired, from the neighbouring ports. 

Steaming out of the harbour of Marie Amalie or St. Thomas, the 
vessel heads in a south •easterly direction, leaving Saint Croix on the 
starboard, and St. John on the port side, with Tortola and the rest of the 
VirgfiA Islands group belonging to England in the distance beyond. Virgin 
Before these latter fade awa^ from sight, we will recall the principal Islands, 
facts connected with their history, their present position and future 
prospects. The Capital is Road Town, with a fine harbour. 

Tortola, the largest island in the group belonging to England, whose 
highest point is about i,6oo feet above sea-level, is situate in 18° 27' N. 
lat. and 640 39' W. long. Virgin Gorda lies immediately to the east, Jost 
Van Dyke to the west, Anegada some 25 miles to the north-east, and 
Peter Island to the south : besides these there are numberless small islets 
and coral reefs, rendering the channels dangerous to navi^^ation by large 
vessels, though the little canoe-like craft of the natives sail easily in and 
out between them. 

History. — ^The group was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and the Their 
British portion of the group came into the hands of this country in 1666. history. 

The islands have suffered severely from hnrricanes^ the most de- 
structive and recent of which occurred in 1867 and 1871. The storm of 
October 29th, 1867. already referred to, lasted here from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. : 
the greatest force being exerted from 12 to 2. Two-thirds of the town 
of Tortola, with Rode Town and Fort Vandyke, were destroyed, in- 
cluding the church, hospital, schools, and other public buildin|^. In Virgin 
Gorda 100 houses were destroyed. Many people were lulled by uie 
falling houses, and hardly a tree was left standing. 

In reference to this hurricane, a report was published by the New York 
Herald 2sA transmitted to London, that "the island of Tortola, con- 
taining io,coo inhabitants, has been swallowed up by the sea." At that 
time there was no telegraph to the West Indies.^ and though the report 
bore upon its face the appearance of improbability, it naturally created 
much excitement, especially as news of the storm had already reached • 
this country. No less than five large steamers and seventy other ships 
were wrecked in this gale, the Rhone ^ belonging to the Royal Mail Steam 
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Packet Company, beins^ driven ashore and lost, with all her crew, on 
Peter Island. It b related that a sailor on board the Douro, as she was 
steaming past the island, before the news of the wreck was known, 
espied the tops of the masts of the sunken steamer, and at once identified 
the vessel by this slight clue. 

Cons titntion. --Civil Government was established in the islands in 
X773 ; and in 1867 an Ordinance was passed amending the^ constitution, 
by which a laefT^Slative Council was formed,^ presided oyer by 
the Administrator of the Government, and consisting, in addition, of 
the Colonial Secretary and Treasurer, and three unofficial members, 
nominated b^r the Administrator. 

The following are the members of the Council for 1879 :— 



The President. 

Henry Stephen Harrigan, 

C. Crandall. 



E. Farrington. 

J. Lloyd. 

A. McCleverty. 



There is also an Executive Council, consisting, in X879, of 



The Governor. 
The Colonial Secretary. 
The Attorney-General. 
The Auditor-General. 



The President. 
F. A. Pickering. 
C. Crandall. 



Produce. 



CivU EstabUsliment i^ 

President and Col. Treasurer, 1879 (Capt R. F. Hickson) ;^3oo. 
Provost Marshal, Registrar of Deeds, and Clerk to 

the Magistrates, 187a (C. Crandall), xao. 

Colonial Surgeon and Coroner, 1879 (C. Smith) zoo. 

Judicial. — Courts of summary jurisdiction are held in Tortola by 
one of the judges on the 1st of each month, and Circuit Courts some time 
in June. Cases involving matters of importance are heard in Antigua, 
(see p. 43). Magistrates' Courts are held at stated intervals. 

A cunous rule prevailed in the island of Tortola up to a very recent 
date, by which a map condemned to death could not be executed unless 
the Governor of Antigua and the Colonial Secretary were present in Uie 
island at the time. 

The total area of the English jg^oup is about 64 square miles, and the 
population in 1871 was 6,651, including about 500 white inhabitants, 
over 4,000 blacks and 1,500 other coloured people. 

Su§rar and Cotton are the principal productions: the latter, 
recently introduced, growing luxuriantly, and promising to prove a 
remunerative crop. 

Cattle^ sheep, and goats thrive on the rich pasturage, and their 
produce is exported in considerable quantities to St. Thomas. Turtle 
and fish are important articles of commerce. 

Among the mineral productions are copper, of which valuable 
deposits existj or once existed, in Virgin Gorda, besides small quantities 
of gold and silver. 

The following are the returns of the Trade and Finance* of the 
colony for the last zo years :-^ 
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Year, 


Revenue. 


Expenditure, 


Imports, 


Exports. 


Down th; 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Islands 


z868 


2.379 


2,084 . 


14,691 


8.389 




1869 


i»655 


1,969 


6,I30 


8,aio 


Virgin 


1870 


2,058 


1.953 


7.886 


6.808 


Islaixlt. 


1871 


2.173 


2,117 


V^ 


6,601 




1873 


1,517 


1,631 


3.780- 


» 


1873 


1,464 


1,507 


2,613 


5,654 




1874 


1.759 


1,697 


4-377 


6,889 




1876 


2,049 


2,039 


2,774 


4.773 




1877 


1.335 


1,329 


3.856 


17,603 





C omTnn nicatlons. —The mail steamers do not touch at Tortola, 
but a schooner carries the mails between here and St. Thomas. 

These islands however lie beyond the course of the steamer. From St. 
Thomas to St. Kitts, the first point of call, is the longest run of all 
in Her inter-insular course. The first land past which we sail at all close 
is the Dutch possession of laittle Saba Rock, known from its shape 
as " Napoleon's cocked hat," a volcanic mountain, 1,500 feet high, which 
was said to have burst into an eruption during the earthquake of 1869, 
which was severely felt at St. Thomas. The island moimtain possesses 
no flat ground rouod its shores, and no harbour. There is a little landing 
place on the west side, from which a steep climb will take the adventurous 
traveller to the crater. Half-way up the side of the mountain, in a climate 
in which European garden produce flourishes, live a mixed population of 
some 2,000 Dutch and negroes, who lead a free, simple, healthy and 
virtuous life up in this eyrie, where they build the boats with which, after 
lowering them down die side of the mountain, they venture to sea 
occasionally. 

A similar, but larger, island is passed a few miles further to the south- 
east, viz. , St. Eustatius^ which was seized by the British in 16^, 
again by Rodney in 1781, and for a third and fourth time by the English 
in 1801 and 1810, but now belongs to Holland. Beyond it St. KittS 
towers up 4,100 feet high at its central peak. In the imagination of its 
discoverer, Columbus, the shape of the island, Mrith its main body sup- 
porting the upper peak of Monnt Misery^ resembled the statues of 
his own tutelary saint, the giant St. Christopher, bearing on his shoulders 
the infant Christ, so he named the island after the saint and himself. 
In old maps the island is called Merwar. 

Sailing down the south-west coast of the island, one is struck with the 
garden-like appearance of Sti Kitts, with its highly cultivated lands 
sloping gradually upwards from the sea, till they meet the more rugged 
central chain of mountains, resembling a well-cared for park, in strong 
contrast to the rich but wild wealth of vegetation on other islands, such, 
for instance, as St. Vincent or Grenada. The late Canon Kingsley in his 
At Lasif gives a graphic description of the island as it is approached 
from I he north-west. 

*' Our eyes were drawn off, at almost the second glance, from 
mountain peaks ana glens, to the slopes of cultivated lowland, sheeted 
with bright green cane, and guinea grass, and pigeon pea ; and that not 
for their own sakes, but for the sake of objects so utterly unlike anything 
which we had ever seen, that it was not easy, at flrst, to discover what 
they were. Grey pillars, which seemed taller than the tallest poplars,, 
smooth and cylindrical as those of a Doric temple, each carrying a flat' 
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St. Kitts. head of darkest gnreen, were ranged along roadsides and round fields,^ or 

stood in groups, or singly, near engine-works, or towered above rich 

General shrubberies which shrouded comfortable country houses. 

description. " It was not easy to believe that these strange and noble things were 
trees ; but such they were. At last we beheld, with wonder and delight, 
the pride of the West Indies, the cabbage palms — palmistes of the French 
settlers, which botanists have well named Oreodoxa^ the glory of the 
mountains." Then, speaking of the produce of the island, he goes on : — 
' ' The first thing that caught our eye on board the negro boats, which 
were alongside, was of course the baskets of fruits and vegetables, of 
which one of us, at least, had been hearing all his life. At St Thomas's 
we had been introduced to bananas (figs as they are miscalled in the 
West Indies), to the great green oranges, thick-skinned and fragrant, to 
those junks of sugar-cane, some two feet long, which Cuffy and Cuffy's 
ladies delight to &^aw, walking, sitting and standing, increasing thereby 
the size of their lips, and breaking out cfien enough their upper front 
teeth. We had seen and eaten too the sweet sop. a passable fruit or rather 
congeries of fruits, looking like a green and purple strawberry of the 
bigness of an orange. It is the cousin of the prickly sour- sop and of the 
custard apple, containing a pulp which bears a startling Lkeness to 
brains Bunches of grapes, at St. Kitts, lay among these with bright 
•carlet capsicums, green cocoa-nuts, tinged with orange, great fruits of 
yam and cush-cush, with strange pulse of various kinds and hues. The 
contents of these vegetable baskets were often as gay coloured as the 
gaudy gowns, and still gaudier turbans, of the women who offered them 
f jr sale." 

The island lies in latitude 170 18' N. and long. 62° 48' W. The main 
body is in the form of a long oval, lying north-west and south-east, from 
the south-eastern end of which runs a narrow neck, gradually expanding 
into a small knob of land. 

Its total length is about 23 miles, and its breadth about five miles. The 
total area is 68 square miles. The central part of the island consists of a 
range of lofty rugged mountains, culminating in Mount Misery, an almost 
perpendicular rock 3,711 feet high. On the south-west side of the island, 
oetween the mountain and the sea, but nearer the latter, is Brim- 
stone Hill, formerly the seat of the garrison. It is quite isolated, 
nearly conical, and about 750 feet in height, and looks as though it had 
been pitched out of the crater whose bowl it would about fill up. It has 
upon It the remains of magnificent fortifications, no longer applied to any 
use ; before the da^s of rifled artillery the fortress was looked upon as 
impregnable — the Gibraltar of the West Indies. 
Produce. This range of hills describes nearly a semicircle, forming a spacious and 
fertile valley or plain, which, with the skirts and lower-slopes of the moon* 
tain range, constitutes nearly the whole of the arable and cultivated 
portion of the island. These tracts are covered with BXkgKt plantations, 
and dotted over in every direction with homesteads, mills, and labourers' 
villages. About 10,000 hogsheads of sugar, 1,000 puncheons of nun, 
and 250.000 gallons of molasses are annually exported, besides potatoes, 
arrowroot, tamarinds, tous-les-mois, &c. The higher slopes of the 
mountains are clothed with short grass, affording excellent pasturage, 
while their summits are crowned with dense ^irood. A remarkable 
experiment in acclimatisation has lately been successfully carried out in 
Che island, in the introduction and growth of the COCO-de-mer^ which 
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has hitherto been known to grow rnly in the Seychelles. Near the St. Kitts 

s uth-eastem extremity of the island the h»lls recede from the sea, 

f rming a basin, within which is a salt-pond, about two miles in 
circumference. 

Sulphur is also procurable in the souffriire of Mount Misery, but Produce, 
this source of wealth is not worked to anything like the extent which 
would be possible with prv>per appliances. 

Geology* — '^^^ soil is loamy, largely mixed with volcanic ashes. 
The formation of the island is igneous. Traces of silver have been 
found near Brimstone Hill. 

Zoology. — An early writer describes a gigantic pigeon as formerly 
existing in St. Kitts. the remains of which have been identified with a 
bird n .w found en the mainland of S 'Uth America.^ A small species of 
monkey is very abundant, especially at Monkey Hill in the South. 

History. — Sl Christopher, or as it is familinrly and generally called. History. 
St. Kitis, was discovered in 1493. at which time it was densely peopled by 
Caribs, by whom it was called Llamuiga^ or the " Fertile Isle," and who 
remained for some time after its d.scovery in possession of their nat.ve 
h )me. It was neither planted nor possessed by Spaniards ; they merely 
made occasional visits for water, and are stated to have been on friendly 
ter.ns with the natives. 

St. Kitts has the honour of being the *' Mother Colony " not only of The First 
the English but also of the French settlements in the Caribbean Sea ; English 
the first actual establishment in Barbados, which has contested with St coLny. 
Kitts the distinction of being the first British colony in the islands, not 
taking place till the latter end of 1624. 

The first attempt to found a settlement in this island was made by 
Mr. (afterwards Sur Thomas) Warner, who with fourteen others sailed for 
St. Kitts, where they arrived in January, 1623. In the month of Sep- 
te .Tiber following they had raised a good crop of tobacco, which they 
prop ised to make their staple commodity. 

Warner re- visited England at the end of the year, and, on his return in 
1625 Wtth a large body of recruits, he landed the same day as Mons. 
D'Esnambuc, who, arriving from France with a party of colonists, had 
been attacked by a Spanish galliot and forced to take refuge in the 
island. The English residents welcomed the new arrivals, and their mu- 
tual necessities made them for a time fast friends. Having warning of 
an intended attack by the Caribs, they determined to be beforehand with 
them, and suddenly set upon them at night, killing 120 and driving the 
rest from the island. The natives returned soon afterwards in larger 
numbers, and a fierce battle was fought, in which 100 Europeans and 
nearly 2,000 Caribs were killed, the latter being eventually chased ihto 
the sea. Warner then returned to England, was knighted and made 
governor, and went back with 400 recruits and stores of all kinds. 
Meanwhile D'Esnambuc also had returned to France, where he projected 
a trading and colonisation society, and revisited the island, like Warner, 
with a number of recruits. 

In 1627 the English and B^rench settlers entered into an offensive and 
defensive alliance, and divided the island between them in a peculiar 
fashion, the English taking the north and south, and the French the east 
and west. The results of this arrangement are seen in the existence of 
English and French names in the quarters of the island respectively 
occupied by the two nations. Two years later they were sud tnly 

B. 
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St. Kitts. attacked by the Spaniards with thirty-nine vessels, and driven out of the 
—— island, returning, however, when the enemy, having laid waste their 
settlements, had retired, and living on good terms with each other till 
1665, when qtiarrels arose between them, when these friends became bitter 
rivals and enemies, and the English planters were driven out of the island 
by their French neighbotirs. At the Peace of Breda the English colon- 
Lsts were allowed to return, but hostilities broke out anew in 1689. w^th 
the same result as before. Next year, however, the French were driven 
out by a force under Getieral Codrington, till, on the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697, they were permitted again to return. In 1702 the island was 
again captured by the English, whose settlements, however, were des- 
tined to be once more laid waste by the enemy three years later. At the 
Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the English retained possession of the whole 
island, and it rapidly increased in prosperity^ in the enjoyment of 
peace, though visited in 1722 by a frigntful hurricane, which destroyed 
jCsoo.ooo worth of property. Another French invasion took place in 
1782. when 8 000 troops and 29 vessels of war attacked the small garrison 
of 1,000 men, who were overpowered after a noble resistance. In the 
following year, at the Treaty of Versailles, the island was again ceded to 
England, in whose i>eaceful possession it has since remained. 

Government. Constitution. — The form of government of the island has under- 
gone several changes since its final recognition as an English colony. 
The last change took place in 1878, when the former Legislative Assembly 
was rei^Iaced by a Legislative Council, consisting of five official and five 
unofficial members, nominated by the Queen, llie island is therefore a 
*' Crown Colony," and the change in its status will necessitate an alter- 
ation in the Act defining the constitution of the Federal Colony of the 
Leeward Islands. The Governor is President of the Council, and he has 
power to nominate unofficial members provisionally, and to appoint a 
president during his absence. 

The following form the Lesrislative Council in 1879 : 

Official Members, Unofficictl Members. 

The President Thomas Berkeley, C. M .0. 

The Receiver-General. William A. Reid. 

The Solicitor General of the Leeward Islands. Henry R. P. Schooles. 
Francis S. Wigley. Thiomas McNish. 

Richard E. Semper, M.R.C.S. 

The Executive Council includes— The Governor, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Auditor-General. 

Ciy^il Establishment-^ 

President, 1870 (A W. Moir, C.M.G.) jC8oo 

Provost-Marshal and Registrar, 1879 (W. Padmore) ... 400 
Receiver-General and Postmaster, 1879 (George J. Evelyn) 500 
Surveyor of Roads and Public Works, 1879(0. F.PIayemann) 300 

Judicial— One of the judges holds drcuit courts in the island in 
February, June, and October. Criminal cases have to be heard in An- 
tigua. Courts of summary jurisdiction for various offences at* held t n 
the zst of each month. Magistrates* courts from time to time as appointed. 

The Magistrates are (1879)— 

For Ba>-seter»-e and District (F. Spencer Wigley) ;C4'3o 

For Rural Districts (Capt. Archibald Rogers) » 300 
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EcclesiasticaL — The island is divided into nine parishes, each of St. Kitts. 
which has a Protestant Episcopal Church. The Church of England — — 
ministers are : — 

St. George, Basseterre, — Archdeacon G. M. Gihbs, M.A. 

St. Peter, Basseterre. — Rev. G. E. Yeo. 

St. Mary, Cayon, and Christ Church, Nicholas Town. — Rev. C. C 
Culpepper. 

St John and St. Paul, CajHsterre.— Rev. W. Pemberton. 

St. Thomas, Middle Island, and Trinity, Palmetto Point. — Rev. J. A. C. 
Armbrister. 

The Wesleyans and Roman Catholics have of cotu'se their separate 
establishments. 

In the centre of the semicircular valley on the south-west shore above The capital, 
referred to, lies Basseterre — or as it is It^cally called, Basse/ixr— the 
capital and principal port, to which the seat of government was removed 
from Old Road in 1750. Near the town the inhabitants point out the 
spot where Christopher Columbus is said to have landed. 

In 1867 a disastrous fire took place, by which the town was almost Objects of 
entirely destroyed, the cathedral i)erishing in the flames. Immediate interest, 
s eps were therefore taken to improve the MTater Supply. Under an 
Act passed in 1869 the present works were constructed, by which 
an ample supply of good water is obtamed from Old Road, the former 
cap.tal, a distance of about five miles. 

In 1848 a Poor House and Hospital were founded by Lieut- 
Governor Cunningham, after whom it is named, for the maintenance oF 
ninety destitute persons unable to work for their own support. A branch 
hospital, to accommodate superfluous candidates, was opened in 1873 at 
Sandy Point 

From Basseterre Mount Misery is of tolerably easy ascent ; it is a 
mass of rock projecting from the Up of a large crater, the descent into 
which is a work of some toil, but well worth making. Volcanic action is 
by no means extinct, there being at a short distance up one side of the 
crater hundreds of sulphurous jets too hot for the hand to be held over 
them. After heavy rains the bottom of the crater becomes a lake of several 
acres in extent, with a mean depth of five or six feet. Across the main 
ridge there is a pathway practicable for mules or ix>nles, which served for 
communication oetween the English settlements on the opposite side of 
the island at the time when it was partly in French occupation. 

In the church at Old Road is the tomb of Sir Thomas Warner, the 
first governor, who died in 1643. Near the churchyard, on the Wingfield 
estate, is a rock bearing Carib inscriptions. 

Telegraphic communication with Europe, America, and the neigh- 
bouring islands is maintained by means of a branch cable of the West 
Indian and Panama Telegraph Company at Basseterre. 

The climate of St. Kitts, for a tropical one, is decidedly healthy. Climate. 
From observations made by Mr. Evelyii, the Receiver-General of the 
colony, it appears that the average range of the thermometer is, in 
August at 8 a.m, 83*5x0, and in Februaiy, 77*iz^> at 8 a.m., 870 at noon, 
86° at 4 p.m. 

The rainfall for the year 1877 was 52*35 inches; the average for the 
previous nine years, taken at Basseterre, being 41*74 inches. 

The popuuition in 1871 was 38, 169, of whom 13,259 were males, 
and Z4.9ZO females. 

K a 
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Islands. 
St. Kitts. 



The following are statistics of the trade and finances < 
or the last lo years : — 



Angutlla. 



St. Bar- 
tholoinew. 



IVwr. 

1868 
1869 
1870 
X871 
187a 
1873 
1874 

X875 
1876 
1877 



Eroenue. 

£ 

33.897 
39,813 

31.458 

3»-399 
36.364 

94.748 

33,432 
36,566 

3».577 
a4.>66 



Expenditure. 

30.520 


Imports, 

At 
198,703 


27.584 


183.076 


36,731 


196,052 


34.998 


211,370 


32-420 


187,19a 


34424 


162,355 


37.764 


138,8X0 


27.145 


133.858 


32,152 


139,296 


27,053 


134,235 



At the northern extremity of the island is the towni of S 
situated at the head of a well-sheltered harbotir. About 60 mil 
frona here is the island of Ani^nilla, so called from it 
form, which is included in the presidency of St Kitts. It is 
by islets, reefs, and sandbanks. It is about 16 miles in lengtli 
in breadth from li to 3 miles, covering a total area of 35 squai 
surface is dat, >Aith a deep chalky soil, the produce 1 
tobacco, cotton, maiie. sugar, &c. 

The climate is extremely heakhy. The populatio 
2.773. of whom only 100 are white people, who subsist ch 
produce of their cattle and garden stock, besides exporting 
t ties to the neighbouring islands. Ponies are also bred ir 
Valuable depo&ts of salt and of i)hosphate of lime are being ^ 
a considerable trade is carried on in these c'>mmodities. 

The island was first settled in 1696. The Local Govern 
sists of a stipendiary inagistrate, J. L. Lake, Esq. (salary £ 
** vestry,** comprising six members, three elected, and three ni 
the Crown, of which the stipendiary is chairman. 

The Revenue and Sxpenditnre of Anguilla are c 
£555 each, 

Judiclml.— Besides the ordinary magistrates' courts, one c 
attends in March for trying ordinanr civil causes, and the Sn 
Court holds sittings on the first or each month. 

Between Anguilla and St. Kitts lie the islands of St. Marl 
square miles), the northern half of which belongs to Fran 
southern half to Holland, and St. Bartholomew— fami 
St Barts — 34 square miles. 

The history of St. Bartholomew has been as chequered 
most of its neighboui-s. Colonised by the French in 1648, 
quently captured by the British, and as often given up : till ic 
ceded by France to Sweden, to be again captured by £ 
finally surrendered to the latter country in x8oi. In 1878 
was sold to France for the sum of ;£i6,ooo. The capital, € 
has a fairly good harbour, and contains about 1,000 inhabi 
island produces a small amount of sugar, cotton, tobacco, &« 
is no fresh vrater in any part of it. 

Continuing our cou. S3 al./ng the beautiful soath-westem 
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Kitts, we pass the little almost circular island of Neris. situated close 
to its south-eastern extremity, and separated from it oniv by a narr w 
itrait, called the " Narrows," some two miles across. The two islands 
Mrere probably united at some former period. 

Situated in lyo^ lo' N. lat. and 620 33' W. long., Nevis is really 
nothing but an island mountain, the principal peak rising 3,200 feet 
ibove the sea, with two lower hills, one on each side. Its area is cal- 
:ulated at 32,000 acres, of which rather more than half are classed as 
" fit for cultivation," the principal product being BVLgBTf of which 1Q76 
logsheads were exported in 1877. A large stock o£ cattle and sheep 
exists in the Island. 

It may be interesting to note that the exports of the island have largely 
ncreased since Sir Graham Brig^s, Bart., of Barbados, purchased an 
;state in Nevis, and introduced improved machinery. The following 
ire the returns of Revenue, BzportS, &c., of the Island for the 
ast 10 years: — 

year. 

z868 
1869 
1870 
X871 ■ 
1872 

1873 
1874 

187s 
1876 
1877 

History. — Nevis was discovered by Columbus in 1498. It was first 
leitled by the EngLsh in 1628, but the settlement was broken up in 1629 
>y the Spaniards under Don Frederick de Toledo, and the island fell to the 
French in 1782, together with St. K^tts. It was restored With the latter 

n '783* 
In the seventeenth century the white population of Nevis numbered seve- 

-al thousands, but as the African slaves were imported the whites fell off, 

md out of a population in 1877 of iz,68o, only a few hundreds were 

vhite. The coolie immigrsyits in the island number some 300. 

Constitution. — Nevis is at present under *' Crown Government," 
he Act 16 of 1877 having created, in Leu of the original representative 
chamber, a Ziegrislative Council^ consisting of such officers and 
>ersons, not exceeding six in number, as Her Majesty may designate or 
ippoint to be official or ex-officio and unofficial members of the said 
issembly. The official members are the President, Treasurer, and 
R.egiStrar. The unofficial members are Messrs. M. Pemberton, S. May- 
lard, and T. H. Hutchinson. The Governor has power to appoint 
provisionally to vacancies amongst the unofficial members. Three is a 
quorum. The Governor is to preside, or, in his absence, such person as 
le may appoint in wntin^f. 

As in the case of St. Kitts, therefore, the change in the form of Govem- 
nent in Nevis will require an alteration in the Act constituting th« 
Leeward Islands Colony* 



Rettenue. 


Expenditure. 


Imports. 


Exp<yrts. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


8,058 


5.730 


54.804 


69.3x8 


5.631 


9 006 


61,0x3 


57.6fi8 


8,830 


6,404 


54.286 


64.119 


8,517 


8.404 


42,006 


76.339 


7.776 


10.477 


49-954 


35.937 


8,764 


7,845 


52.291 


83.223 


9.876 


11,150 


38,xoo 


60.340 


9.594 


7.297 


37,931 


57.68X 


10.335 


X0.444 


38.032 


54,682 


12,664 


12,364 


35.270 


49566 



Nkvis. 



Produce, 



History. 



Government 
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Down the 

ISLANDF, 

Nevis. 



The Bxecutlve Council is composed of- 



Relics of 
Nelson. 



Antigua. 



The Colonial Secretary. 
The Auditor. 
The Treasurer. 
H. S. Maynard. 



The Governor. 
The Attorney-General. 
The President. 
W. Maynard. 
ClTll EstaDlishment (1879).— 

Island Secretary and President (Capt. A E. Have> 

XOCKI ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• j^wOO 

Treasiurer and Comptroller of Navigation and Ship- 
ping (J. F. Wylde) 400 

Superintendent >of Public Works (H. Maynard) aoo 
Postmaster (J. Bridgewater) 40 

Judicial. — Small Debt Courts are held on the X3th of February. 
April, June, August, October, and December; Circuit Courts in April 
and November. Magistrates' courts are held at 
Charlestown, every Tuesday and Friday. 
Newcastle, 1st and 3rd Monday in each month. 
Gingerland, and and 4th Wednesday in each month. 

The Provost-Marshal and Registrar is (1879) J. T. Thibon, ;^235. 

The capital, Charlestown. is situated on the south-western side of 
the island. It contains a small library and reading-room. 

Mineral Sprinsps exist near the town, which have a great medi> 
dnal reputation, and should be better known. A Batn House 
has been erected for the use of visitors. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company's vessels do not call at Nevis. 

Communication with the neighbouring island of St. Christopher 
is uncertain, owing to the occasional rough sea in the Narrows, though 
boats sail daily when the weather permits. 

The distance from Charlestown to Basseterre is xa miles. The Mails 
are conveyed to and from the island by a special boat, leaving for 
St. Kitts with mails for England, America, and Leeward Islands on 
the lath ; for Montserrat on the 13th, 17th, and 27th ;' for Windward 
Islands on the i6th ; for England, America, and Windward Islands on 
the a6th. 

It was in the Church of St. John, Figtree, Nevis, that the marriage of 
Nelson with Mrs. Nisbet took place, an event which is thus chronicled in 
the Register of Marriages in the church : — '• 1787. March 11. Horatio 
Nelson, Esquire, Captain of His Majesty's ship the Boreas^ to Frances 
Herbert Nisbet, widow." Prince William Henry, then a lieutenant on 
board the BoreaSy and afterwards Duke of Clarence, was *' best man. " 

The Climate is very similar to that of St. Christopher, the avera^ 
height of the thermometer being 8ao. The rainfall varies : in 1877 it 
was 43*7 inches. 

Having rounded the island of Neids, afler a run of 50 miles to the 
eastward, we touch at Anti^rnA^ the most important island of the 
Confederation of the British Leeward Islands, and the residence of the 
Govemor-inJChief. It lies in 17^ 6^ N. lat., and 610 45' W. long., and is 
about fifty-four miles in circumference, its area being about xo8 si^uare 
miles, or 69,aoo acres, of which 60,000 are under cultivation. The island 
is roughly circular in form, its greatest length being from N. E. to 
S. W. about twenty miles. It is much indented by creeks and 
bays, which form many exceUi*nt harbours ; but it is surrounded on all 
5/dfes, except the south, by islets, rocks, and shoals, which render the 
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navigation along the coast dangerous, and the entrance to the harbours Antig 
intricate. ^ ^ 

History* — Antigua was discovered by Columbus in X493, ^°^ ^^^ * ^*-'^^^' 
named by him after the Church of St. Maria de la Antigua, in Seville. 
Up to the year 1520, it remained in the possession of the Caribs, when 
Spain assumed sovereignty over the island. In 163a, the first English 
settlement was formed ; and the few settlers led a life of feud with the 
Caribs and with French invaders, till in 1667 Francis, Lord Willoughby, 
of Parham. obtained a grant of the island from the Crown, when the 
French settlers retired to Martinique. In 1666 the English squadron of 
seventeen sail was lost in a hurricane off Guadaloupe, in which Lord 
Willoughby and Prince Maurice went down, and the French troops 
landed at Five Island Bay, and took possession of the island. Next year, 
however, the French fleet of thirty-eight sail was defeated by Sir 
John Harman off St. Pierre, Martinique, and the island was ceded to 
England at the Treaty of Breda.^ Since that time Antigua has been free 
from invasion, and it took a leading part in organising expeditions to the 
neighbouring French islands, and m fitting out privateers during the 
wars which succeeded. 

The Population^ in 1877, including the dependency of Barbuda, Governr 
wa«; 35 642. of whom 2,146 were white, the rest being black or dbloured. 

Constitution. — ^The Constitution consists of a Governor, aided 
by an Executive Councily the members of which are appointed by 
the Crown, and include the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney -General, the 
Auditor-General, the Treasurer, Sir Oliver Nugent, and G. W. Bennett ; 
and a Itegislative Council consisting of twenty-four members, of 
which the Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General. Solicitor-General, and 
Treasurer are ex-officio members; eight members nominated by tht 
Crown, and twelve elected members. 

Nominees of the Crown 



Sir O. Nugent, President. 
F. S. Cassm 
O. Humphrys. 
W.A Coull. 



M. W. Gray. 
Dr. W. H. Edwards. 
Dr. A. G. McHattie. 
H. S. Berkeley. 



G. Holborow. 
R. Ms^inley. 
T. D. Foote. 
R. S. Heagan. 



Elected Members (1879). 
A. McAdam. 
C. A. Shand. 
J. Maginley. 
E. H. Lane. 



F. 6. Harman. 

D. Browne. 

D. W. Scarville. 



The qualifications for members and voters were fixed by an Act of 
1852, and are as follows : — 

For members. — ^An annual income of 66/. derived from real property 
within the Island, or an annual income of 200/. derived from profession 
or trade, &c. Voters for the city and towns must possess land either in 
fee simple, or as tenants for a period of not less than six months previous 
to election, and of the yearly value of 26/. Voters for the country divi- 
sions must possess ten acres of land in fee simple, or five acres with 
building thereon, or land of the value^ of 111/ , or one acre of land and 
building value 22?/ , or be tenants paying not less than 88/. per annum. 

1 he Island is divided into eleven electoral districts, the city of St. 
John's returning two members, and the others one each. 



S6 
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iNTi(;irA. Civil Establishment (1879).^ 

President and Island Secretary (E. D. Baynes. 

)vemment. CM.G ) ;^3So 

Treasurer (H. Berkeley) 500 

Harbour Master (W. D. Auchinleck) 225 

Postmaster ( M . A. Gray) xoo 

Surveyor of Public Works (Hon. H. A. Cust)... 400 

Provost Marshal and Registrar (P. Humphreys) 350 

Magistrates {^; A; Coull^.;;; ••• - ••• .•• 475 

Judicial. — For information under this head see p. 43. 

Ecclesiastical. — ^Antigua is the head of the Diocese which takes 

its name, and includes all the islands in the Leeward Colony. The Bishop 

is the Right Rev. W. W. Jackson, D.D. There are in the island x6 

places of worship belonging to the Church of Eneland ; 13 belonging 

to the Moravians ; xz to the Wesleyans, and z to the Roman Catholic 

Church. 

Jeological GeolOify. — Interesting as is the geological formation of every one of 

jnnation. ^^e West Indian Islands, Antigua presents, perhaps, the most remarkable 

features, involving some of the most curious and puzzling problems in the 

world. The island is partly of calcareous formation, and partly consists of 

trap rocks and various marine and fresh-water strata, furnishing many 

interesting facts and problems. The strata may be roughly divided into 

three groups or formations. The oldest is that of the sjuth-west, which 

forms a hilly district, with elevations of 800 to z,200 feet. 

The rocks of this district are of recent trap formation, and comprise 
wackeporphyry, trap-breccia, amygdaloid, and some spherical masses of 
basaltic green-<tone. The whole is intersected by beautifully romantic 
valleys, and the abrupt sides of the mountains are clothed with the 
verdant foliage of a great variety of herbs- and trees and twining 
shrubs. From this beautiful district a plain descends, running com- 
pletely through the island, broken here and there by low hills. The plain 
« exhibits a variety of strata, consisting of indurated clays, frequently much 

coloured by iron, with grit of volcanic origin. Amongst the clay is 
found a good building stone, of a curious green colour, which has often 
suggested the false hope that it might contain copper. 
Curious By far the most interesting of the strata are the marine and fresh- 

fossils, water flint beds, which crop out along the plain. The marine flint beds are 
exhibited in St. John and its neighbourhood, and are associated with 
limestone and marly deposits; many kinds of marine shells and small corals 
are found here. The fresh-water flint strata, evidently the remains of 
an ancient lake-bed of considerable area, come above these, and contain 
shells and fossil woods completely agatized and consisting of portions of 
palms, and trees, many of which cannot be recognised by botanists as 
belonging to the present creation. These fossil woods are becoming rare, 
in consequence of the eager search for them. They will take a beautiful 
polish, and are largely used for making small articles for use or ornament. 
Besides these interesting organic remains of the flint strata, the middle 
formation contains a few fossil plants, not silicifled ; impressions of leaves 
of plants, among which may be recognised the leaves of Ficns pertusa^ 
are found in a rock of volcanic origin at Drew's Hill. Over the lake 
bed. but still within the limits of the central plain, several strata of clay 
and dark grit are found, containing marine shells. This indicates the 
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coTimencement of that triumph of the ocean, which we see complete Ahiigva 

when we enter upon the north-eastern formation. This formation, which 

is the youngest in Antigua, and quite recent, is almost entirely calcareous, Fossik. 
and is separated from the middle formation by a well-marked and 
al.nost continuous hne of low marly hills. The aspect of this district 
reminds the si)ectator of the chalk downs of the south of England by 
the whiteness of the surface. ^ The summits of the hills are over- 
grown with various shrubs, while the hill sides and valleys are highly 
cultivated and of great fertility.^ The fossils found here are all marine, 
with the exception of a deposit of siliciiied woods, found at Long 
Island, mixed, curiously enough, with marine tihells and corals, also 
silicified. 

Unlike nearly all the other Antilles, Antigua has no actual peaks, and Appearano 
is altogether lower and flatter, though its interior uplands are said to be 
so wild and rugged as to form an impregnable fortress, in which, were 
every other British West India Island lost, the inhabitants boast that 
they could hold out long enough to enable the English to reconquer them 
all. Its highest point is only 1,210 feet above sea-level, yet even from this 
eminence may be seen, on a clear day, the five islands of Guadaloupe, 
Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, and Barbuda. 

Produce. — With the exception of a small area totally unfit for Produce, 
cultivation, and of certain tracts in the highlands, where the soil — a 
stiff reddish clay — abounds with a worthless grass, Cynodori dactyion, 
difficult to extirpate, and known as devil's grass, the whole of the island 
is under cultivation. ^ llie soil in the valleys and lowlands, consisting of 
a rich black mould, is remarkably fertile. The introduction— by Messrs. 
Garraway — of the steam plough has given a great impetus to agriculture. 
S OSS' IS the staple commodity of the island ; zo. 744 hhds. were exported 
in 1878, but various provisions, such as maize, yams, sweet potatoes, 
eddoes, arrowroot, cassava, okro, &c., are also raised. Little care is taken 
in the cultivation of fruits, though a great variety are produced, such as 
guavas, sour-sop, sweet-sop, custard-apples, papaws, plantains, bananas, 
cocoa nuts, bread-fruit, jack-fruit, cashew-nuts, grandillas, water-lemons, 
melons, prickljr pear, mountain pear, avocado pear, mango, hog plums, 
Barbados cherries, tamarinds, pomegranates, &c. The island also produces 
tobacco spontaneously^ ; COlfee has been naturalised and grows wild ; 
cotton IS produced in small quantities, and 17,000 lbs. were exported in 
1874 ; gineer, pimento, and other valuable tropical produce mi^ht oe easily 
grown. tJnfortunately, however, little or no attention has hitherto been 
paid to these sources of wealth.^ That they would w«ll repay cultivation, 
there can be no doubt ; while cinchona and other medic.nad plants would 
prove of invaliiable service to the island. 

^ Antigua is still celebrated for pine-apples, and the different species of 
citron were once produced here m great perfection, but they are now 
al.nost totally destroyed by the blight. The principal trees are the red 
and white cedar, mahogany, logwood, manchineal, mangrove, white- 
wood. Guinea-grass is extensively cultivated, and, together with an 
indigenous species, the cent-per-cent {Panicutn Colonum) and the tops of 
the sugar-cane, constitutes the principal green food of the stable. 

Before leaving this subject we must not omit to refer to the ingenious 
** concretory ** process invented by Mr. Fryer of Manchester, by means of 
which the sugar is reduced to a hard soLd mass, and sent to Europe for 
refining, without any waste. 
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Antigua. Zoology. — With the exception of rabbits, two or three species of 

bats, and rats and mice, there are no wild mammalia in Antigua. The 

Fauna domestic animals are horses, mules, oxen, hogs, goats, and a short-haired 
hornless breed of sheep, the flesh of which is highly esteemed. Domestic 
fowls, geese, turkeys, guinea-birds, and ducks are abundant; the wild 
birds include cranes, pelicans, wild ducks, owls, hawks, kites, quails, and 
ground-doves ; while plovers, sandpipers, and other migratory birds visit 
the island for a short time in the autumn ; humming birds, and one or 
two other species of /*/«', nearly complete the catalogue of wild birds. 
Sport is consequently good ; but it must not be forgotten that a tax 
of I OS. a year is levied on fire-arms. 

The coast is well supplied with turtle and different kinds of fish, which, 

with the exception of the so-called sprat, conger-eel, and horse-eyed 

- cavally, are seldom possessed of the poisonous qualities with which fish 

are frequently impregnated in these seas. The mangrove oyster — the 

" oyster that grows on trees " — is also found on the coasts of the island. 

Climate. Climate.— The island is naturally free from morasses and other centres 

for the exhalation of noxious vapours, so that pestilential diseases are 
seldom met with. In former years jrellow fever was a frequent visitor 
however; in 1793, in i8i6, and again in 18^5 this dreadful visitation 
decimated the population ; but the improved sanitary condition of the 
towns has rendered the probability of its recurrence very remote. 

Seasons. '^^ hottest season of the year is of course from June to August, though 

the heat is tempered by the trade winds, which prevail from April to 
August. September, October, and November are reckoned the mo5t 
unhealthy months, the_ weather being broken, with variable winds, 
frequent^ culminating in hurricanes and heavy rains. 

From December to April the wind becomes more northerly and produces 
frequently a sensation of cold much greater than is indicated by the 
thermometer. In the cloudless moonlight nights, at this period of the 
year, the mercury falls now and then to 660 Fahrenheit. On the whole, 
however, the weight and temperature of the atmosphere vary but little 
througjh the year. The mean temperature is 780, the maximum Sj\ 
and minimum 66°. The usual height of the barometer is 30 inches, but 
occasionally it rises to 30*15, and sometimes falls as low as 29 "8. The 
average rainfall is 45 inches during the year. 

One of the healthiest of the Antilles, Antigua is remarkable for the 
dryness of its atmosphere, and droughts are more frequent here than in 
any other of the Antilles. There are no rivers, and few springs in the 
island, and though this fact is a drawback from an agricultural point of 
view, yet the soil is, on the other hand, more retentive than in the other 
islands ; and evaporation is checked by a growth of water-lilies and other 
aquatic plants on the surface of the pools formed in wet weather. This 
very absence of moisture is believed to be the cause of the salubrity of 
Antigua. 
The capital. Saint John's^ the capital, is on the north-west of the island, and 

f resents, on the approach to the harbour, a very picturesque appearance, 
t occupies an area of^i6i^ acres, and contains a population of about 
p.ooo inhabitants. It is well laid out ; the principal streets are wide, crossed 
by others at right angles, having a gentle declivity towards the harbour, 
The harbour of St. John's is reckoned one of the finest and most com- 
modious in the West Indies, with water deep enough to accommodate the 
largest vessels ; but the entrance to this, as to the other ports, is studded 
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with rocks and reefis, and blocked by a sandy bar, with a depth of water Antk 
varying from only seven to fourteen feet, which interferes witn the ingress — 
and egress of heavily laden vessels. About three miles from its mouth St. Jo! 
is a small island, known as Sandy Island, surrounded by reefs and 
breakers, on which several disastrous wrecks have occurred. A Iii|(ht« 
house has lately been erected here. 
The harbour Is defended by Goat Hill Fort on the south, and^ St. 

iames Fort on the north, overlooking Rat Island, where there- is^ a 
•unatic Amyluin. A causeway formerly connected this island with 
the mainland, but it was partially destroyed in the earthquake of 1843. 

St. John's is the port of call for the steamer leaving England on the 
x^th of the month ; but the vessel leaving England on the 2nd calls at 
English Harbour. 

"Water Supply.— The inhabitants of St. John's were formerly 
dependent upon a precarious supply of water collected from the rainfall 
on houses preserved in cisterns, and by ponds from gathering grounds 
in the neighbourhood of the city ; there is now, however, a certain and 
abundant supply brought from the mountain, the works for which were 
commenced in 1865, under a special act, and completed by Mr. Clarke, 
C. E., of Barbados, in 1867. ^ The reservoir, distant about a mile from 
the city, is built at an elevation of 250 feet, with a capacity of 500,000 
gallons. 

Public InstltutionB. — Among the more important public insti- , I-oc 
tutions are a Public Library, the property of^ the corporation of institut 
St. John's, with over 6,000 volumes ; the Holberton Institution, 
including hospital, poorhouse and lunatic asylum : the Female 
Orphan Asylum. The Mico Institution is worthy of notice. It 
was founded in x 841 by Lady M ico, for the purpose of receiving the captive s 
liberated from the Algerine pirates ; when the nest of pirates was, how- 
ever, broken up by Lord Exmouth at the bombardment of Algiers, the 
scheme of the charity was chang^ed. and it now receives and educates 
the children of poor blacks in the island and neighbouring colonies. 

Near the centre of the town is the Cathedral. 

The Colonial Bank has a branch here. 

Telegraphic communication with Europe and the neighbour- 
ing islands is^ maintained by the West Indian and Panama Telegraph 
Company. 

The Ne^irspapersare the Register TLnA the i?ra, published on Tues- 
days ; and the Observer and the Titnesy pubkshed on SatiutUiys. 

The Roads in St. John's and in the interior are good. 
^ Many estates in the island are still in the possession of old English 
families— ^ch as the Combermeres, the Codringtons, the Willoughbys, and 
others, with whose names the early fortunes of the land are inseparably 
connected: and many representatives of these families still reside there. 
^ There are but three places besides the capital which bear the designa- 
tion of towns ; namely. Parham, on the north-east of the island, which Other tc 
derives its name from the first governor of the colony. Lord Willoughby 
de Parham ; and Falmouth and English Harbour, on the south-east. 
These^ places were at one time highly flourishing settlements, but since 
the withdrawal of the troops they have sunk into comparative insignifi- 
cance ; but there are numerous villages scattered over the island, some 
with populations of i. zoo. Parham, which has a good deep h^bour, and 
population of nearly 800 persons, is a convenient port for shipment of the 
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)WN THE pro iuce of several estates within the district The towns of Falmoutb 
SLANus. and Enfflisli Harbour are within a mile of each other, and the 

copulation of both is little more than x.ooo. In the neighbourhood are the 

*orts of Naval Dockyard, and the far-famed " Ridges," the garrison of former 
inti 7ua. days for the troops stationed in the island. The dockyard is one of the 
finest in the British West Indies, and English Harbour, though small, 
has acconunodation for the largest of H.M.'s ships in these seas. It 
is merely an extinbt and submerged crater; on the east or left side 
the shore is composed of grey lava and ash, sloping gradually to 
the sea, and full of caves enawed out by the action of the water. On 
the west or right side is a bluff rock of lava rising abruptly out of deep 
water, the entrance being between high walls on each side, only a 
hundred yards or so apart Falmouth Harbour, which is more spacious, 
has a capacity and depth of water to accommodate a fleet of ships. 

Directly to the west of English Harbour is a small island known as 
South Sandy Island, with a dangerous reef running three miles out inio 
the sea. 

^ The following are the Trade and Revenue returns of the Colony 
since 1868— 

248.388 
200.973 
234.002 
247,630 

153.195 

170,797 

95:804 

249,677 

136,393 
. . ,^ 210,365 _. _. _ 

Thirty miles to the north of Antigua 0" 17- 35' N., and 610 45' W.) is 
larbuda. the fertile island of Barbuda, a dependency of the former, with an 
area of seventy-five square miles. Barbuda, unlike the generality of the 
West India Islands, is very flat, and nearly the whole of its surface is 
under cultivation, producing corn, CDtton, spices, tobacco, &c. Deer 
and Cattle are numerous ; the farmer particularly so. 

General Codrlngton leased the island from the Crown and resided 
there, and it was attacked by the French in the vain hope of taking h;m 
captive. One of the condiuons of the grant was that the lessee should 
give the governor a fat sheep whenever he visited the island ; but owing 
to the scarcity of sheep and the abundance of deer, a fat buck was 
subse:iuently substituted for the sheep. 

The Population in 1871 was 813. 

Steering southwards again, after lea^ring Antigua, past the solitary 
3ntserrat. rock of Redonda. with the cur.ous islet called the Pinnacle adjoining 
its south-eastern end, we head towards the island of Montserratj < ne 
of the loveliest and healthiest of all the lovely and healthful Antilles. 
The cTdef town is PiirniOUth. on the south-west coast ; there is a 
very good roadstead here, but no narbour. 

History. — Lying twenty-seven miles south-west of Antigua in 
t6o 45' N., and 62° 15' W.. it was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
being named by him after a famous mountain in Spain. First settled by 
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1874 
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1875 


180,363 


- 1876 
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43,090 


50,977 


40,035 
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Mont- 

SEKKAT 



the English In 1633. it ^xras taken by the French in 1664. to be restored 
four years later. In 1783 it again changed hands by the fortune cf war, 
but was finally ceded to England in 1784. ^ ^ 

ConstitUtiOli. — The government is administered by a President, Govemme 

ded by an Bxecutive Council, compnsing :— 



The Governor. 
The Colonial Secretary. 
The Attorney-General. 
The Auditor-General. 



The President. 
James Meade. 
Wm. Wilkin. 
Burdett Johnson. 



And a iMegiBlAtkye Council^ appointed by the Crown, of which the 
following are the members (1879) • — 

The President. I J. F. Kirwan. | Burdett Johnson. 

James Mead. | K. P. Penchoen. | J. E. Sturge. 

Civil Establish ment :— 

President (Neale Porter) ;{r5oo 

Treasurer (James Meade) 300 

Registrar of Shipi^ingand of Deeds (James Meade)... (feef) 

Postmaster (Martin Semper) £^0 

Judicial. — The Island is under the juiisdiction of the supreme 
courts of the Leeward Islands (see p. 43). 

- Provost Marshal ..• R. H. Dyatt. ;^i2o 

The Population in 1871 comprised 3,978 males, and 4,715 females, 
total, 8,693. 

In its physical features Montserrat resembles a collection of Formatic 
mountains fnnged on the north and f outh by a sloping shore, and broken by 
numerous ravines and streams. Its maximum height in z.500 feet, the 
scufiri^re, with its hot springs, being about 1,000 feet high. 

About twelve miles long and eight miles broad, it has a total area of Produce 
thirty-two square miles ; not more than about sixteen of them are under 
cultivation, the rest being mountains us and " barren ** — if a lovely land, 
covered with tropical vegetation, but untilled withal, can be called 
barren. Its chief products are sugar, and, of course, rum and mo- 
lasses, besides cotton, tamarinds, pine-apples, arrowroot, and lime juice. 
The cultivation of the lime tree and the preparation of the juice are 
one of the features of the island. This industry was introduced into 
the island by the Messrs. Sturge. 

Until lately the produce of the island was conveyed from the interior 
to the port in bags on the backs of mules or oxen, but carts are now 
generally used, and the roadS are being^ improved, though they are 
necessarily very zig-zag and up andjdown hill. 
The following are the Trade statistics of the island for the last 10 



years: — 
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27.017 
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25471 
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)owN THE Leaving Plymouth, we now steer for the French colony of Gaa4a- 

IsLANDS. loupe, next to Porto Rico the largest of the Leeward Islands. Dis- 

^— covered in 14^3 by Columbus, occupied by the French in 1635, captured 

uadaloupe. ^7 ^^c English in 1759, X779i i794« a^nd 1810, it was as many times 

restored, having been ceded, however, after its capture in 18 zo to 

Sweden, bv whom it .was relinquished in 1814. Next year it was again^ 

taken by the English, but given up at the peace of 1815. 

The island pjroperly consists of two separate parts, divided by a swamp 
or narrow strait of salt water. The eastward half, called Grande Terre, 
comprising rather the larger portion of the island, lies very low the 
western half, called, curiously enough, Basse Terre, some forty miles 
long, rising to a height of over 5.000 feet. There are said to be no less 
than fourteen distinct craters among the mountains of the western 
island. The last formidable eruption occurred in 17^7, but th prin- 
cipal crater^the SoufTrifere — shows abundant signs of vitality in exhsila- 
tions of thick black smoke, and occasional outbursts of sparks and 
flames. 

In i843^the island was visited by a severe earthquake, by which the 
town of roint k Pltre, the capital, situated in Grande Terre, on the 
s^uth-east side of the narrow stiait dividing it from Basse Terre, was 
destroyed. To reach Point k Pitre we make almost a complete circuit 
of the western half of the island, passing the towns of Bouillantes an 1 
Basse Terre on the west, and Capesterre on the south-east. 



Terre, or Bourg St. Francois, an important town lying at the south- 
western extremity of the island, at" the foot of the Sounrifere, as well 
as Point Ji Pitre, is visited by the steamers of the Socidt^ Gdndrale 
Transatlantique. 

Passports are required to be produced by all persons landing in the 
French colonies. They may be obtained by British subjects at the 
Colonial Registrar's office in Dominica by giving twenty-four hours' 
notice, and payment of a fee of is. 

Off the eastern extremity of Guadaloupe, opposite the town of Le 
Moule, lies the small island of Deseada^ or Desirade, which, with the 
larger island of Marie Galante to the south-east, with its capital, St. Lou.s, 
facing Capesterre, forms a dependency of Guadaloupe. 

Leaving the latter well on the port side, and sailing past the cluster 
oF rocks called Les Salutes, we now approach the island of 
:>minica. Dominica, or Doxniniqne, the largest and most south-easterly of 
the British Leeward Islands, lying 35 miles south of Point k Pitre, between 
X50 x/ and 150 45' N., and between 61° 13' and 610 30' W. It is twenty- 
nine miles loi^ and 16 miles broad, and covers an area of nearly^ 300 
square miles, of which only a part is cultivated, the soil of more than 
half of the island, which is of volcanic origin and very mountainous, 
peventing ordinary agricultural operations. The beauty, however, of 
its scenery is remarkable. A dark, irregular mass of lofty monntablS 
— the highest in the Antilles, Mome Diablotin being 5.314 feet high — 
rises abruptly from the ocean, as if suddenly upheaved from the deep by 
some mighty convulsion of nature. The rugged grandeur of the island 
is softened on a nearer approach by the mantle of green that everywhere 
covers its surface ; virgin forests of various kinds of valuable timber 
extending to the tops of the highest mountains. In sailing along the 
coast the smiling valleys, deep ravines with overhanging cliffs, and lofty 
wo :>ded mountains, form a succession of views of exceeding beauty and 
magnificence 
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'llie highest range of mountains runs in the centre of the island, from Dominic 
north to south. Smaller spurs pass down to the coast on each side, — — 

being intersected by valleys and deep ravines, narrow and winding at 
first, but opening out towards the coast. 

The western coasts are here and there indented by deep bays. On 
the windward side high ranges of cLffs, broken at intervals by ravines and 
valleys, rise precipitously from the water's ed^e. 

Geology. — ^The formation of the island is volcanic. The cliffs near Formati( 
the sea are chiefly composed of vast masses of conglomerate. In many 
places along the coast, beds of coral are found, more than 200 feet above 
the sea-level. There are many volcanic openings in different parts of 
the island, with large accumulations of sulphur. This substance is 
met with in the greatest quantities at the southern extremity of the island 
in a deep valley. Near most of these openings springs of hot water issue 
from^evices, and in the Roseau valley they boil up in the bed of the 
river. A boiUnff lake^ ^A^S ^^^^ above the sea-level, exists in the 
interior of the island. 

History.— The island was discovered by Columbus on November 3rd, Historj 
1493, on a Sunday — hence its name. It was included in the grant made ot 
sundry islands in the Caribbean Sea to the Earl of Carlisle, by a patent, 
dated 2nd June, 1627 ; but several attempts to bring the place under sub- 
jection to the English proved abortive. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chai)elle, 
in 1748, it was stimulated between the English and French that Dominica 
and some other islands should remain neutral, and that the original 
proprietors, the Caribs, should be left in possession. During the time that 
l3ominica was thus professedly regarded by the English and French as 
a "neutral" isl^d. many French planters settled on it and established 
plantations. In 1756, Dominica became bv conquest a dependency of 
England, and its ix>ssession was confirmed by the peace of Paris in 1763. 
Commissioners were sent out to survey and sell the cultivatable lands, 
which yielded to the Crown the sum of _;C3i 2.092. The French settlers 
were generously secured in their possessions, on condition of taking the 
oath of allegiance and paying a small quit rent. 

In 1771 the island was constituted a separate government under the 
administration of Sir William Young. ^ In 1778 a French force under 
Marquis de Bouill^. governor of Martinique, suddenly attacked or rather 
seized the colony, the inhabitants being ienorant of the breaking out of 
hostilities between France and England. In 1783 the island was re- 
stored to the English, and Sir John Ord, Bart., was appointed governor. 

In 1795 another invasion of die island was attempted under the direc- 
tion of Victor Hughes, the French Republican Chief, who had previously 
forced the British troops to evacuate Guadaloupe. The brave and well- 
directed resistance of the inhabitants, under the command of Governor 
Hamilton, forced part of the enemy to fly and the rest to surrender. 

In 1805, the French, under La Grange, again landed. The regular The capi 
■ troops and the militia fought gallantly, but Roseau, the capital, on 
the south-west coast, was set on fire accidentally, and was obliged 
to capitulate, paying the enemy ;Ci 2,000 to quit ; whilst the Governor. 
Sir George Prevost. and the troops proceeded^ across the island to the 
superior position of Prince Rupert's, making ready for battle, should 
they be attacked. Since this period the island has not known war. 

viewed from the sea as we approach the harbour, the island has a 
sin:]^ilarly bold appearance. The roadstead *sone of the most magnificent 
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Djminica. 



CJovernment. 



Local notes. 



in the West Indies. The intensity of the blue colour of the v 
ticularly noticeable here. It was here that Rodney first ca 
French fleet, three days before that immortal fight when, on the 
1782, he broke Count de Grasse's line, took and destroyed se 
ships of the line and scattered the rest, thus preventing the I 
from joining the Spaniards at Hispaniola, and so saving Jams 
whole West Indies, and. indeed, perhaps, the British Empire i 
a strange fact that the glorious deeds and the immortal victori 
the West Indies were the scene a hundred years ago have \ 
forgotten or eclipsed by the splendour of the later achievement 
and others nearer home. TTiis single victory was the imme 
ot the termination of the war, and of the peace of 1783, when E 
able to dictate almost her own terms, though, only a few moi 
her fate was almost trembling in the balance. 

Const! ttxtion. — The government is administered by a 
aided by an Executive Councily comprising :- 



The Governor. 
The Colonial Secretary. 
The Attorney-General. 
The Auditor-General. 
The President. 



W. Mclniyre. 
G. L. Bellot. 
Alex. Eraser. 
P. J. Larocqu^. 



There is a IiegislatiTe Assembly^ composed of 14 
half nominated and half elected, of whom the following is 
1879 :— 

CroTvn Nominees, 
Hon. W. Mclntyre. 
„ J. G. Piguenit. 
„ F. P. Latouche. 
„ R. H. A. Dyett. 
E. A. Faille. 
Jos. Bellot. 
G. B. Blanc. 

Civil Establishment (1879)— 

President (C. M. Eldridge) ... .„ 

Treasurer (R. H. A E)yett) 

Postmaster (R. H. A. Dyett) (acting) 
Inspector of Roads (G. B. Blanc) ... 

Judicial.— The island is under the supreme court of th( 
Islands, and sittings are held at the times fixed, as pointed ou 

The Nemrspapers published in Dominica are The L 
every Saturday, and The People, every Thursday. 

1 he Colonial Bank has a branch here. 

Among the local institutions are the Reading; Rooms 
Colonial and English papers can be seen. 

The Roads are maintained by Local Commissioners, a ! 
ment of Zs. a year being made by the inhabitants to defray the 
A public ferry exists across the Thames (Layou) River and t 
River. 

Postal Communication.— For mails and rates of 1 
England, see the mail calendar in the Appendix. A local inl 
syiliem exists by which letters are carried throughout the isl 
rate of xd. per J o«., newspapers ^d. each, and parcels 3^. per 



Elective Memb, 

A. C. Potter. 

B. Bellot. 

C. Beatirisseau. 
L. A. Giraud. 
John Bellot. 
H. R Elwin. 
Jos. Dupigny. 



£7 

3 
I 

3 
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Teleerraphie Communication with Europe, &c, is maintained Dominica 
>y the West India and Panama Telegraph Company. — — 

PortsniOUih, on the north coast, is a ri^g port A steamer nins 
wice a week between there and Roseau. 

The population of the island at the la«t census was 27,178. 

Xiand.— Large tracts of rich land in the interior belong to the Crawn, 
trhidi may be purchased in lots of not less than 40 acres at a minitnum 
>rice of £1 per acre. Crown lands held on lease may be converted into 
reeholds on payment of a sum not exceeding 5;. per acre. 

Besides the BUCfar-cane; coffee, cocoa, cotton, and tobacco are culti- Produce, 
^ated. 412,000 lbs. of cocoa and z 1,000 lbs. of coffee were exported in 1879, 
sesides 3.400 hogsheads of sugar, 4,000 gallons of rum, and 75,000 gallons 
>f mola^es. Liberian coffee has lately been introduced with success. 
Limes are also grown for the sake of their juice ; and annatto dye, the 
produce of the £ixa orellana or roucou, is taking its place in the list of 
ixports. 

Of timber, the best hard-wood trees, such as the courbaril, satin- 
vood, mastic, bully tree, &c., are chiefly found on the leew»d side of 
:he island, where the heat is greatest and less rain falls, but valuable trees 
ure found growing in all parts of the island, both near the coast, high up 
>n the mountain-sides, and in the valleys of the interior. 

The island abounds in rivers and rivulets well-stocked with flsh, and 
there b abundance of gfame in the island. 

During the rainy seasons, the streams become foaming torrents, and the 
3cean is tineed for miles out by the red earthy matter carried down by 
them, and the debris often is washed up by the waves, and strewed along 
the coasts. Copper is found in the interior. The following are the 
trade and &kancial statistics for the last ten years. 



Expenditure, 
£ 
19.894 
»3,947 
15,248 
16,071 
17,987 
17.544 

»7.457 
21,966 

18,789 

oseau for each month, 
taken over a period five years, is 700*40. The average maximum is 
830'93, and the minimum 740 88. ^ Tne mean temperature near the coast 
is about the same as in the other islands, but the minimum range is con- 
siderably less. ^ Of course in the high lands the temperature is lower. 

One or two limited portions of the island, but chiefly around the marsh 
of Prince Rupert's in the north, are unhealthy, and have given the island 
a general character for insalubrity that it by no means deserves. It claiais 
to be healthier than Tobago, St. Lucia, and many parts of Jamaica, and 
equal, if not superior, to Trinidad and Demerara. 

RainfaJL — By the register kept in the garrison at Mome Bruce, it 
appears that from April, 1846, to April, 2847, 68 inches of rain fell, and 
during the succeeding year 73 inches. 



year. 


Imports, 

57.180 


Exports, 
70,924 


Revenue, 

£ 

14.842 


3868 


1869 


^ 64.765 


57.831 


15.620 


1870 


60,277 


62,246 


15.721 


1871 


61,970 


54.957 


19.920 


1872 


68.884 


80,665 


21,986 


1873 


62,552 


62,020 


20,425 


1874 


56,7x4 


67.719 


17.903 


1875 


62,311 


71.621 
76,948 


22,667 


1876 


60.918 


18,809 


1877 ^ 
Climate 


.58,922 
—The average 


77.7ox^ 

: temperatu] 


19,250 
re in Roseai 



Statistics 



Qimate. 
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Chaptsr 111.— the windward ISLANDS, 

THtt "^"^ group of Colonies known as the HCTindtirard Islands 

WiNnwAvn C™*® ^'* Lucia, Barbados. St. Vincent, Grenada and the Grenadine 

Iqi andJ Tol»go, each with its own Executive, the governor of Barbados 

govemor<in>chief of the whole, though there is no such confederat 

these colonies as exists in the case of the Leeward Islands. In ] 

Court of AppeaL for the Windward Islands was inaugurated. 

Court is composed of the Chief Justices of Barbados, St. Vincent, Gn 

St. Lucia, and Tobago. The Courts are held in St. Vincent (see p. ; 

vr rt'n'n ^ "^^^ geographical term also includes the French island of 

Martinique, tlnlqne, formerly called Martinico, the most northerly of the j 

lying 30 miles south of Dominica. It is forty -five miles long and s 

wide, and possesses magnificent natural features : its shores are in 

by numerous bays : in the centre of the island rise three mighty vt 

peaks, sending wooded spurs down to the water's ed^e. On th> 

side is the principal harbour of Port Royal, a magnificent roac 

at the head of which stands the chief town of Port (or Fort) 

or Fort de France. It vras from this harbour that the Frenc 

emei^ed on April 8, 1782, to be so utterly destroyed four day 

by the English fleet under Rodney, who was watching its mov> 

from St. Lucia. 

The Empress Josephine and De Beauhamais were both nat 
Martinique. 

Port Royal is a well-built town, and presents a gay appearance 
vessel entering the fine bay at the head of which it is situated, 
very good Hotel accommodation. Behind the towntowers up th 
mountain called the Piton du Vauclain. The Dockyard here 
of the most important in the West Indies. 
' History. — The date of the actual discovery of Martin 

uncertain, the two dates of 1493 and 1502 disputing for the bono 
was first settled by France in 1635, but was taken by the En| 
1762, to be restored in the following year. Captured in 1794, rest 
z8o2, again conquered in 1809 and given back to France in z8 
island has shared in the vicissitudes common to its neighbours. 
179^ to 1800 it was the head-quarters of the British forces in th 
Indies, and sent relief to St. Lucia and St. Vincent. 

St. Pierre on the north-west coast is a very handsome tow 
a population larger than that of Port Royal. There is a ha: 
opera-house and botanical gardens about a mile from the town. 

Communications.— The vessels of the Soci^t<< G^n^rale 
atlantique call at both these ports, and those of the Royal Mail C< 
at Port Royal, as shown in their respective tables (pp. 8 — 17). Tl 
India and Panama Telegraph Company has a station there. 

Steaming out of Port Royal Harbour, just before we rei 
southern extremity of .the mainland, we pass the celebrated Sia 
Rock, an isolated pjrramid, 600 feet high, which in 1804 actua! 
rank and w«is en ered in the Admiralty books as " H.M. Sloop 
Diamond Ruck." Lord Howe, finding that the French vessels 
into Port Royal by running between the rock and the mainland 
it, and planted a battery of guns on its summit : for one yen t 
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was held by a handful of men, under Lieut. James W. Maurice, but in St. Luci^ 
June, 1805, sixteen French ships of war and gun boats attacked the -^ 

strange fortress, whose garrison, after destroying three g^n boats, were 
obliged to capitulate. 

Twenty-four miles south of Martinique lies Bt. IrtlCia^ the first of the 
British Windward Islands, and the largest of the group, forty-two miles 
long, and from fifteen to twenty miles wide, with an area of 237 square 
miles, lying in 13° 50' N., and 60O 58' W. Its history is a history of History 
wars and insurrections. It was discovered in 1502, and first settled by the 
French in 1635, and colonised by the British in 1639, but the natives lulled 
or drove out ail the settlers. The French, however, again tried their hands 
at colonising the island in 1642, and with considerable success, notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts of the Caribs to drive them out. In 1663, 
however, a son of Sir Thomas Warner, governor of St. Kitts, seized the 
island, and it remained in the possession of the English till 1667, when it 
was restored to France. The island continued however, to be a bone of 
contention between the subjects, if not the governments, of the two 
nations. It was granted on the one hand by the English king to the Duke 
of Montague, and on the other hand by the Regent d' Orl^ns to Marshal 
d'Estr^es ; but the disputes were finally settled for a time, in 1723, by 
declaring the island " neutral." Captured by the French in 1744: de- 
clared neutral again in 1748: conquered in 1762 by Rodney and 
Monckton : restored to France in 1763 : aeain taken by Rodney in 
1778: restored in 1783: captured in 1794, when Prince Edward, Duke 
of Kent ^the father of Her Majesty Queen Victoria) planted the British 
flag on the principal fortress: the scene of a sanguinary struggle in 
1796, between a body of insureent slaves, brigands, and French re- 
publicans on the one hand, and the British troops on the other : again > 
ceded to France in 1802— the island is a practical denial of the assertion 
that England has ever been attacked by "earth hunger." It was not 
till its capture for the fifth or sixth time in 1803 that St. Lucia was 
definitely retained by England. 

Poptil^tiOiLi — The population now amounts to 35,474, of whom 
about z,obo are whites. This increase has been entirely a natural one, 
there having been no immieration from the East since i86t, and the 
number of arrivals from Barbados having been exceeded by departures 
of coolies. The births show an annual excess over deaths of about 600, 
or nearly 2 per cent of the population — a fact which shows the Climale. 
healthiness of the island. Certain spots situated in narrow vallevs 
between high mountains are unhealthy, but are becoming less so as the 
forests fall before a yearly extending cultivation. Among the white 
inhabitants, consumption and other most fatal diseases of temperate 
climates are unknown ; and no case of yellow fever has occurred for 
years. The Climate is most suitable as a winter resort for invalids 
sufferine from chest complaints. The temperature from December to 
April seldom exceeds 80O Fahr., even at mid-day, in spots situated a few 
hundred feet above the sea, and a fresh trade wind blows continuously. 

ITie api>earance of the island from the sea is very beautiful. It is com- Timber 
posed of nigh and broken land, covered with forests, some of which are 
scarcely penetrable ; the hills descending into well-watered plains along 
the coast. , 

I'he dreaded Per-rte-lance or rat-tailed snake exists in large Snakes. 
numbers in pcurts of St. Luda. It will not attack unless first irritated. 
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St. Lucia. Mongrooses have been introduced into the island to assist in destroy- 
— — ingthese reptiles. 

The first bav on the north-west of St Lucia which we run past 
contains the Pigeon Rock^ or Gros Islet, behind which Rodney's fleet 
lay in wait for De Grasse's reinforcements in 1783, and on the top of 
which the gallant admiral himself used to sit, watching the enemy's 
[*he capital, movements. At the further side of the bay is Castreis^ containing a 
population of 3,500, — a small town, certainly not worthy of the beautiful 
island of whicn it is the capital. The bay could be easily converted 
into a magnificent naval station, fit for the largest fleet ; and it was 
owing to It natural capabilities that Rodney advised that St. Lucia 
shouM be retained by England instead of Martinique. The town is 
partly built on land reclaimed from the sea. 

The. Colonial Bank has a branch, and the West India and Panama 
Telegraph Company has a station here. 
Natural Above the harbour lies the Mpme Fortan6ef once crowned with 
features, fortifications, and the last standing place of the defenders of the isluid 
in the struggles of last century, and of the brigands in 1796. 

About mteen miles from Castreis are the BnlpliUr SprinfTSi 
which are said to be very good for rheumatic complaints. At me north- 
western extremity are the remarkable pair of mountains called the 
" Pitona^" or Sugar-loaves, marking the entrance to the haj-bour of 
Souffiri&re, and rising majestically 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
These peaks are said to have been scaled, in Rodney's time, by a 
party of sailors, who were attacked by sunstroke, bitten by fer-de-lances, 
or otherwise injured, till only one managed to reach the summit, and 
even he never returned. Off these Pitons, Sir John Moore, the governor 
of the island, nearly suffered capture at the hiands of the " Brigands/' 
and had to row all the way to St. Vincent to escape them. 

The little town of Soninriirei with 1,800 inhabitants, lies on the west 
coast. Near here are large deposits of 8lllpli1ir| which from 1836 to 
1840, were successfully worked by Messrs. Bennett and Wood, of 
Antigua; the heavy dtity on the sulphur exported, however, put a stop 
to their operations, which were certainly deserving of encouragement 

The produce of the island^includes sugar, of which 13,000,000 lbs. 
are exported annually, cocoa ^275,000 lbs.), log-wood (3.000 tons). 
Statistics. The following figures show the commercial and finaaciai position 
of jthe colony during the last ten years : — 



Year. 

x868 
2869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 



Revenue. 
£ 

15,346 
14,982 
15,867 
18,307 
21,052 

19,907 
21,131 

25.390 
27,850 
23,286 



Expenditure, 

£ 

13,809 

13,637 
14,602 

x6,98o 

17.842 

20,346 

24,268 

28,930 

29,242 

28,053 



Imports. 

97.845 

90,964 

106,285 

121,384 

151.194 
1x6,036 
133,000 
150,740 
206,963 
1x0,588 



Exports. 

121,366 
1 18,164 

»47,»7i 

27I,OOX 

284,622 
x5x,oxx 
X4«,858 
»59,468 
X43,7»8 
»78,734 



Conatitntion.— The government is conducted by an Administn- 
tor, subordinate to .the gOYemor«in.chief of the Wmdward Islands 



The Attomeu General. 
The Colonial Treasurer. 
C. R. Maclean. 
Henry E. Lynch. 
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aided by an EzecntlTe Cotuidl of three, viz. :— The Attorney- Thb 
General, the Colonial Treasurer, and, in 1879, Mr. John Goodman. Windwa 

^ There is a IiecrislfttiTe Council consisting of four official and Island 
six un-official members, with the Administrator as President, vii. (1879):— — — 

Offictal. Un-official, ^J!™™' 

- - J. S. Moffat. o^ St. Lui 

A. Fleming. 
S. Weeks. 
"^ John Goodman. 
Alexander Lloyd. 
N. A. Cools. 

CiTil EBtablisbment (1879)^ 

Administrator of * the Government and Colonial 

Secretary, G. W. Des Vceux, C.M.G ;C8oo 

Treasurer (Macnamara Dix) 500 

Postmaster (Mr. Richard) zoo 

Colonial Engineer (J. J. Me^her^ 500 

., Trustee (L. Mallet Paret) 150 

Judicial. — Law is administered by a judge, from whom in civil 
cases there is an appeal to the Court of Appeal of the Windward 
Islands i^ee p. 73), and by three magistrates, whose decisions are liable 
to review b^r the judge. In criminal cases tried in the superior court, 
facts are decided upon by a jury of twelve, as in England. 
The Judicial Bstablishment includes (1879) :~ 
Chief Justice and Judge of Vice-Admiralty Court 

(James Armstrong, CM. G^ ;^730 

Attomey.General(P J. K. Ferguson) 400 

Registrar and Accountant (A. Clavier) 310 

Provost-Marshal and Inspector of Revenue (A. Gall) ^00 
On reaching the southern end of St. Lucia, the steamer directs her Barbado 
course in an easterly direction towards Barbados^ or " Bimshire," as 
the island is jocularly called, while its inhabitants go by the sobriquet 
of " Bims." It is the most windward of the Caribbee Islands, lying in 
130 4' N. and 59<> 37' W., and the most densely populated and the most 
thriving of the British West India Islands. It is about the size and 
height of the Isle of Wight : being nearly twenty-one English miles 
long, by fourteen broad, covering an area of 166 square miles, of which 
not ten square miles are uncultivated. The highest land is in the north- 
eastern quarter, which is hilly and bleak ; its greatest elevation is about 
z,xoo feet above the sea. Its population in 1876 was 162,042, of 
whom 16,560 were whites. 

History. — The island was discovered by Pedro a Campos, a 
Portuguese navigator, who landed here in 1513, and found water. ^ It 
received^ its name — los Barbados — ^from the bearded fig-trees which 
abound in the island. 

In 1625 Sir William Courteen, a London merchant under the pro- 
tection of the Earl of Marlborough, who held a grant of the island 
from James I., landed on the leeward side of the island with some thirty 
persons, formed a town called James' (or Hole) Town, and appointed 
Captain William Deane their governor. In 1627, the Earl of Carlisle 
obtained a grant from Charles I. of all the Caribbee Islands. He 
appointed Wolferstone, a native of Bermuda, as governor, and in z6^8 
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Barbados, sixty-four settlers arrived in Carlisle Bay, commenced the erection of 

■ ■ wooden houses, threw a bridge across the river and laid the foundation 

of Bridgetown, the present capital. Local feuds were continually 

breaking out, but the civil war which raged in England^ contributed to 

Ceople and enrich the island : and many Royalist families emigrated 
ither on the downfall of Charles I. 
Barbados has not, like the neighbouring islands, changed owners: 



Natural 
features. 



Climate. 



rhe capital. 



but has always remained in possession of Great Britain. 

QeolOgry* — ^The island owes its existence to volcanic force : in some 
parts of the interior, in the calcareous marl, entire coral reefs may be 
seen in some of the road cuttings, placed one over the otherjust as they 
grew in the ancient ocean. Cosil exists here and there. The BOil is 
variable, being sometimes light and sandy, sometimes a rich black or 
red earth. 

The island is almost encircled by coral reefs which in some parts 
extend nearly three miles to seaward, and prove very dangerous to 
navigation. A liiflitliOUSe was erected in 1852 on the south point of 
the island, at the entrance to Carlisle Bay, the harbour of Barbados, an 
open roadstead, which is much exposed to the wind from the south and 
south-west. There is an inner harbour or carenage, protected by a 
structure called the Mole Head. A harbour-li^t was placed on 
Needham's Point in 1855, and another lighthouse was erected on the 
east coast, and lighted on May i, 1875. 

The highest point is Mount Hillaby, 1,147 ^^et. There are many 
■treams and springs both fresh and chalybeate in the island. A 
curious escape of inflammable gas, which when Ughted bums with a pure 
white light, occurs in St, Andrew's parish, and is known as the Bollmgf 
Sprtncf. The climate is salubrious, with an equable dry atmosphere. 
The mean height of the barometer is 30*03 inches — highest, 30*16 in 
January, and lowest, 2^*88 in September. The mean temperature is 
75*71°, maximum 83*2° in September, and minimum 69*2° in March. The 
rainfall is about 70 inches. Hnrricanes are the chief bane of the 
island, and earthquakes have been felt occasionally. 

Bridgetown, the chief town and port, on the south-west comer of 
the island, with many handsome buildings, contains, according to the 
last census, 18,957 inhabitants. Recently a most important project for 
supplying the town with inrater was undertaken and completed by a 
joint-stock company incorporated by an act of the le^slature. 

PnbllC Bnlldlngfs. — Among the public institutions are the Cod- 
rinc^On Collese, founded by General Codrington, a native of the 
island : besides two other important schools. A Iiunatic Aaylmni 
lazaretto, and Hospital are maintained at the public expense. There 
is also a Cathedral 

The Colonial Bank has a branch here. In the centre is the Green, 
or Trafalgar Square, so called after Nelson, whose statue is placed there. 
Hotels are abundant A great feature is the ice-house, where a supply 
of ice from America is always kept St Anne's, with the garrison, on 
the south-east side of the town, and Fontabello on the north-west are 
suburbs of Bridgetown. 

There is a station of the West India and Panama Telecrapll 
Company here. 

Communication with the interior is easy, the roads, of which 
there are 478 miles, being good, and the island generally flat. Many 
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pretty drives can be taken. The island has the appearance of a well* Bakbad: 
kept garden. A Rail'Viray is about to be constjucted. ~-^ 

An inland postal service exists, by which letters can be sent to any 
part of the island, being delivered the same day. for \d. per \ oz. 

Barbados is the head-quarters of H.M.'s. West Indian forces; the 
CTHfrtSOn beinff situated in St. Anne's, at the northern extremitv 
of the city. The commander of the forces is Major-General D. J. 
Gamble, C.B. A few miles from Bridgetown is a watering place, called 
HasiinsS; where good sea-bathing can be obtained. 

QOTemment. — The local government consists of a^ governor, Govemm< 
who is also Govemor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands, aided by an 
EzecutiTe Council, consisting of the Major-General commanding 
the forces, the Colonial Secretary, and the Solicitor- and Attorney-General: 
a IietrislatiTe Council comprising the above as ex-officio members, 
and four unoffidal members nominated by the Crown, viz. (1879) : — 

The Hon. Allan Bellfield. I The Hon. Thos. Kerr. 
The Hon. J. G. Grant. | The Hon. Wm. Manford. 

and a House Of Assembly^ consisting of twenty-four member 
elected annually, the Speaker being the Hon. J. G. Grant. 
CiTil Establishnient (i879>- 



Governor (G. C. Strahan, C.M.G.) 

Colonial Secretary fW. F. Hely- Hutchinson). 

Colonial Treasurer (John S. Howell) 

Auditor-Gen eral (C. C. Knr llys) 

Postmaster (R. A D. Bynoe) 

Harbour Master (E. G. Clauson) 



-00 

1,000 

600 

500 

350 



Judicial* — There are seven Police Magistrates' districts ai\^ a Petty 
Debt Court, answering to the Police and Local Magistrates' Courts and 
County Courts in England. A Chief Justice was appointed in 1841. 
There is an appeal to the Court of Appeal of the Windward Islands {^set 

p. 73). 
The following is a list of the principal judicial officers (1879) :— 

Chief Justice (Sir Chas Packer) ;£3,ooo 

Attorney-General (F. Fleming) 500 

Solicitor-General (J. W. Carington) 250 

Queen's Solicitor and Proctor (E. K. Taylor) fees 
Judge of the Assistant Court of Appeal (Fitz- 

Herbert AUeyne) 450 

Judge of Petty Debt Court (E. L. Stokes) 

The island Police Force is an efficient body, condsting of 260 men. 
The Inspector General is John Clements-=-;^S2o. 

Ecclesiastical. — Barbados gives the title to the Bishop, whose 
diocese includes the WindMrard Islands. The Bishop is (1879) the Right 
Rev. J. Mitchinson, D.D. (;^i,ooo.) 

Produce. — The chief articles planted for exportation for some years 
after the settlement of the island were indigo, cotton-wool, ginger, and 
aloes, besides several kinds of woods; and the manufacture of SUg^ar 
does not appear to have been practised with much success till about the 
middle of the X7th century, when the cultivation of the sugar-cane in- 
creased rapidly. At that period, too, the introduction of African labour 
was commenced. At the present time there are over 500 sugar-works in 
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The 
Windward 
Islands. 

Statistics of 
Barbados. 



t. Vincent. 



operation. The produce of sugar amounted, in 1877, '^ 47>3^ 
and of molasses to 143,398 punchecns. 

Besides sugar, aloes, arromnroot. and various kinds o 
exported. Whale oil to the value of ^ 1,000, the produce of 
station at Speightstown. and petroleum to the value of £3,0 
wcUs in St. Andrew's parish, are annually exported. 

The following are the trade and financial returns for tl: 



years: — 
Vear. 



x868 
1869 
1870 
187Z 
1873 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



Imports. 

it 
1,130,09a 
1,036,330 
1,069.867 
1,191.888 
1,135.030 
1,193.814 
1,049.348 
X. 187,493 
1,037,871 
1,144,313 
1.108.733 



Revenue. 

£ 

116,356 
103,606 

X04.931 
119.493 

117,653 

123677 

133,869 

133. Z33 
117,057 
121,433 
144.503 



Exports. 

£ 
1,369,673 

935.424 
973,030 

1,398,546 

1,031.443 

1,034.083 

1,140,767 

1,479.910 

944.303 

1.097,913 

1,078,411 

St. Vincent lies fifty-five miles to the west of Barbad 
N. and 610 35' W. A ridge of mountains passes along 
through its whole length, the highest cf which, 3.000 feet hig 
" SoufTri^re," is at the north extremity. From this mount 
af^er a lapse of almost a century, proceeded a dreadful erupti 
the island was enveloped in a chaotic gloom for three days, 
by showers of volcanic matter, which were carried as far a: 
while the noise of the explosion was heard at Caracas, ovei 
away, and in Guadaloupe. 

The island is eighteen miles in length and eleven in 1 
contains about 91,000 acres of land, the surface of whit 
undulating, except in the central ridges. 

History. — At the time of its discovery, St. Vincent was 
the Caribs, who continued in the undisputed possession of i 
when the King of Kneland g^^anted the island to the Ear 
A fresh grant' was made in favour of Lord Willoughby in 
steps were taken to colonise it, and it was lefl in possession c 
In 1675 a strange race, which received the name of " Black 
distinguish them from the yellow Aborigines, was discovered 
The island was regarded as " neutral " till 1756, when Genet 
took possession. A truce was made with the Caribs, who 
a large district in the island, but in 1779 the island surrei 
French. In 1780 the island was devastated by the disastrous 
October loth — the most destructive ever recorded in the "N^ 
when 3o,ooo souls perished in the four islands of St. Vincei 
St. Lucia, and Martinique, which were in the centre of the < 

In 1783 St. Vincent was ceded to England, but in 1795 it 
by the Caribs, assisted by the French, and a prolonged st 
place tiU succour was brought from Martinique, by Sir R. I 
The Caribs were then all deported to the island of Rattan, i 
Bay. The number of Caribs now in the island is 431. 

GeolO|^,-^The island is entirely volcnnic. Trees 
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substances are frequently found embedded in lava. A rich black mould St. 
exists in the valleys, the higher lands being mixed with volcanic ashes. Vincbi 
The Clln&ate is very healthy : maximum temperature 87°, minimum 75°. ••^— 

The Constitution of the island has suffered frequent changes. It Govemn 
is now a Crown Colony, an executive council and a legislative council 
being nominated by the Crown. 
Cl-irll SBtablisliinent(i879),— 

Lieutenant-Governor (George Dundas, CM. G.) ... ;£i,30o 
Col. Secretary and Reeistrar-General (Ed. Laborde) 600 

Treasurer (Henry Shaw^ 600 

Postmaster (T. Newton Browne) 100 

Colonial Engineer (D. S. Osmont) 400 

Judicial. — ^The Supreme Court for Civil Causes was formerly called Court 
the Court of King's Bench and Common Pleas, but is now styled the Appea 
Supreme Court of Judicature. It is presided over by the Chief Justice, 
with whom are associated three Assistant-Justices. 

The court for the trial of criminal offences is styled the Court of Grand 
Sessions of the Peace, and is held four times a year. The Chief-Justice, 
the Assistant-Justices, and the members of the Executive Council are 
Judges of this Court. The EstabliBhnient includes (1879) :— 

Chief Justice (G. Trafford) ... ;^8oo 

Assistant-Justices (W. E. Hughes, J. D'Oyley, and 

Xx* ^*> d'a Xllilf ••• ••• t«« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Attomey-General (J. C. Choppin) 400 

Provost-Marshal (H. H. Breen) 350 

Colonial Registrar (Allan Lewis) 250 

The Population of the island in 1871 was 35,688, of whom 3.344 
were Europeans. The climate is healtny, as attested by the excess 
of births over deaths. 

Kinflfstoni the capital, is situated on the south-west side, at the The capl 
bottom of an extensive bay, the town stretching along the sea and the 
mountains, gradually rising behind in the form of an amphitheatre to a 
considerable height. 

There are seventeen churches and chapels belonging to the Established 
Church, three Roman Catholic, eleven Wesleyan, and one Presbyterian. 

There is a branch of the Colonial Bank, and a station of the West 
India and Panama Tele^ni'&pb Company here. 

The produce of the island includes sugar (9,000 hogsheads annually). Trade 
arrowroot (16,000 barrels^ cocoa (10,000 lbs.; and cotton (70,000 lbs.). 
Whale oil, chiefly obtained from the fishery off the adjoining island of 
Becquia, figures in the exports to the value of ;^2,25o. The following 
are the StatiStiCB of the colony for the last ten years : — 



Year, 


Revenue. 


1868 


;C25»204 


2869 


3i»979 


1870 


30,620 


1871 


34.207 


1873 


35.471 


1873 


35.473 


X874 


33.344 


x«75 


27.85a 


1876 


28,858 


1877 


27,859 



Expenditure. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


;fiai,727 


;^ 130,375 


;^ 195. 551 


31.998 


145,456 


191.744 


30.320 


137.474 


221,139 


32.460 


157.337 


255.077 


34.i6i 


156,136 


242,298 


32,422 


161,497 


201,665 


36.359 


160,772 


200,516 


29.693 


158,056 


207,616 


27.997 


162,023 


183.301 


38,754 


148.198 


X75.380 
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Grenada. 



hbGrbna* Sailing south from Kingston, we pass a long string of islands and 
DINES. rocks, stretching in a line for sixty miles or more in a south-south- 
— — westerly direction. These are the Grrenadines. Becquta, the first 
of any size, as well as the islands down to and inclusive of Cai&OCiatl| 
is subject to the government of St. Vincent; Moustique, Isle of Birds, 
Sail Island, and Castle Island, are named, like niany others, after their 
likeness, real or supposed, to different objects. There are altogether 
600 of them, some being as much as 8,oao acres in extent. Their 
heights range up to i ,000 feet above the sea- level. The smaller ones 
are mostly bare, but the larger are covered with grass, and capable of 
producing considerable quantities of st^ar, cotton, &c., besides cattle. 
Canlacou^ the largest and most southerly of the group, with an area 
of 6,913 acres, and a population of 3,071 (capital Hillsborough), is subject 
to the government of Grrenada^ the lovely island which is at the end of 
the regular " string" of the Antilles. Grenada lies in 12° 30' N., and 
60° 20 W., 18 miles S.S.W. of St. Vincent. It is 21 miles long, 12 broad, 
with an area of 76,5^8 acres, and a population^ including Carriacou, 
of 41.^55. At its northern extremity are several small islands, the largest 
of which is called, from its rounded form, Redonda. 

History .-^-Grenada was discovered by Columbus in 1408, and was 
named Ascension. It was at that time inhabited by Caribs. In 1650 Du 
Parquet, governor of Martinique, purchased the island from a French 
company, but finding his expectations of profits unrealised, he sold 
the island in 1657 ^° ^^c Comte de Cerrillac for ^0,000 crowns. The 
eovernor appointed by the new proprietor ruled with so much tyranny 
tnat the most respectaole settlers left the island ; he was at length seized, . 
tried, and executed by the colonists. 

In 1674 the island was annexed to France, but in X762 it surrendered to 
the English under Commodore Swanton, and was formally ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763. In 1779 it was retaken by the French ; and in 1783 it 
was restored to Great Britain by the Peace of Versailles. Major-General 
Edward Mathew was appointed Govemor-in-Chief of Grenada and Car* 
riacou, and from that date the government of Grenada has been confined 

[lie capital, within these limits. The capitsu is St. Qeorxe'Sf situated on a penin- 
sula projecting into a spacious bay, on the souui-west coast. The harbour 
is known as the Car^nage. It was made a free port in 1787. From the 
RlClunond Heights overlooking the town, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish Trinidad in fine weather. Water-supply works have lately been 
completed by Mr. Chadwell, C.E. It is a station for the Colonial 
Bank and West India and Panama Telegraph Co. 

The country is mountainous and very picturesque, and abounds in 
streanis and in mineral and other springs, llie mountains of the inte- 
rior rise to 3,200 feet above the sea.^ In the norih-west are succes- 
sive piles of conical hills or continuous ridges, covered with vast forest 
trees and brushwood. Its mountains form many fertile valleys, inter- 
spersed with numerous rivulets. The Grand ZStang. a lake on the 
summit of a mountain ridge x,74o feet above the level of the sea, seven 
miles from St. George's, and Lake Antoine are amon^ the most remarkable 
natural curiosities. The formation of the island is volcanic. A larj^ 
crater, partially active, exists near the centre. Beds of coral are dis- 
tributed over the island, and near Black Bay are considerable remains of 
basaltic columns. Copper and magnetic iron exist. The chief pro« 
ductiona of Grenada are sugar (3,000 tons annually), cotton .(<<» 
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tons), and cocoa (1,500 tons), and those of Carriacou are cotton, ground 
provisions^ and live stock. 

IVliStles abound in the surrounding seas during the spring months, 
the production of oil being about 5,000 gallons yearly. The following 
are the trade and other returns of the colony for ten years: — 



The 
Wind WAR 
Islands. 

Grenada. 



Vear, Imports. 

z868 108,766 

1869 176,477 

1870 104,475 

1871 132.466 

1872 142.43s 

1873 133.061 

1874 106,637 
187s "8,385 

1876 114,860 

1877 127,204 
The Qovemment 



Exports* 

At 
103,895 
121,971 
127,184 

153,920 
145,427 

147.519 
158,866 
I7I.83I 

178,583 
. , 145,906 

includes an 



Revenue. 

£ 
21,740 

23.140 
23,106 
22,879 

a4,5=7 
25,482 

23.404 
29.442 
26,286 
29,084 

XSxecntiTe 



Expenditure. 

jC 
21,920 
21,262 
20,824 
21,140 

25,982 
27,225 

25.730 

27,553 
26,723 

29.581 
Council, esta- 



blished by the Queen, consisting of the I<ieut. 'Governor and such per- 
sons, not fewer than three, as Her Majesty may designate. The persons 
already nominated are the Colonial Secretanr, Attorney-General, and 
Treasurer. The above members, with L. F. Marrast, as unofficial 
member, constitute the Iiegislative Council. 

The clin&ate is peculiarly soft and healthy. The mean temi>erature 
is Sa9. The rainfall is heavy ; more so than in the neighbouring islands, 
where the destruction of forests has checked precipitation. 

CItU XSstablislunent (1879)— 

Lieut. -Governor (Col. R. W. Harley, C.B., C.M.G.) ;Ci,350 
Colonial Secretary and Reg. -General (Capt. J. C. 

AAaiing^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• (., ••• 550 

Treasurer (F. Chadwick) 400 

Auditor (D. G. Garraway^ 300 

Postmaster (James Anton) 170 

Judicial Establislinient (iBjg)— 

Chief Justice (J. F. Gresham) ;^8co 

Attorney-General (E. R. Moylan) ... 400 
Provost-Marshal (H. Sharpe). 500 

Tobago, the last of the Windward Islands, lies, like Barbados, to 
the eastward, out of the general chain of islands. It is in N. lat izo a'l 
W. long. 6cP i2\ about 120 miles S.W. from Barbados, about 75 miles 
S.E. from Grenada. It is 32 miles long, Ijring N.E. and S.W., and 
from 6 to 12 broad, and has an area of 114 square miles, or 73,280 acres. 

The formation of the island is volcanic ; its physical aspect is irregular 
and picturesque, with conical hilb and ridges, which descend from a 
central backbone 1,800 feet high. It is diversified with hills and vales, 
and is equal in richness of production to any islands in these seas. 

Produce.— Two-thirds of the island are still covered with primeval 
forestf comprising many varieties of hard wood and ornamental trees. 
Cotton and indigo were at one time extensively grown, and in 1780 it is 
said that 2,620,000 lbs. of the former, and 29,000 lbs. of the latter 
were sent to England. 

The exported produce in 2877 was 4,000 hogsheads of sugar, 488 



Tobago. 
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Tobago. 
Statistics. 



puncheons of rum, 330 hogsheads of molasses, 600,000 cocoa-nuts 
Other produce could easily be grown. The following figures show th 
condiuon of the Trade and nnances of the island. 



Vear. 



1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 



Imports. 

£ 
48,89s 
52,168 
61,148 
66,378 

55.234 
43.743 
46,43s 
67,77a 

S4,S82 
58,750 



Expenditure. 

10,155 
9,814 

",65s 
10,387 

13,384 

ii,33« 

9.578 

9,62s 

".654 

13,373 

iu 1498. Th> 

the sovereign^ 

an attempt wa 



Exports. Revenue. 

£ £ 

48,4*7 9.354 

74,223 9,900 

82,377 12,177 

95,698 14,270 

82,635 13.395 

45,280 9,498 

45.387 9,518 

92,015 11,594 

79670 11,769 

69,058 13.311 

Historj', History. — ^Tobago was discovered by Columbus 
British flag was first Ranted on the island in 1580, and 

was regularly claimed by Tames I. in 1608. In 1625 ^. .. 

made by some adventurers ^om Barbados to form a colony ; but man; 
were killed by the Caribs. In 1626 a grant of the island was made b; 
Charles I. to the Earl of Pembroke. It remained unoccupied until 1632 
when 300 Zealanders were sent out by a company of Dutch merchants 
who styled it New Walchcren. These settlers were all destroyed or ex 

elled by the Indians and Spaniards from Trinidad. In 1645, James 
uke of Courland, obtained a grant of the island, and in 1648 a numbe 
of Courlanders settled on the north side of the island. These were fol 
l:)wed by a second Dutch colony in 1654, who established themselves o: 
the southern coast. In 1659 the Courlanders were overpowered by th 
Dutch, who remained in possession of the whole island until 1662. I: 
this year Louis XIV. created Cornelius Lampsis Baron of Tobago, an* 
proprietor of the island under the Crown of France. 

In 1664 the grant to the Duke of Courland was renewed by Charles U 
The Dutch refused to recognise the Duke's title, but in 1677 they wer 
compelled to evacuate the island by the French Admiral Estras, wh< 
defeated the Dutch Admiral Binks in Scarborough Bay, whereupoi 
Louis XIV. restored the island to the Duke of Courland, who, in 1681 
niade over his title to a Company of London Merchants. In 1748 th< 
island was declared " neutral. At the peace in 1763 it was ceded b] 
France to England. 

In 1781, Tobago was captured by the French under the Duke c 
Bouillie, after a most gallant defence by the colonists. In March 
1793, it was captured by a British force under Admiral Laforey ant 
General Cuyler, but once more restored to the French in 1802. Agaii 
reconquered in 1803, by Commander Hood and General Greenfield 
it was finally ceded to the British Crowii in 1814. 

Tobago is noted as having the only Volunteer Corps enroUe 
and fit for duty in the West Indies except Trinidad and Honduras. 

The GOTemment is administered oy a Lieutenant-Governor. 

The first constitution was given to the colony in 1769, but it has su 
fered frequent changes, and a Iiegislative Council is now nom 
nated by the Queen, consisting of not less than three members : it no' 
comprises ;— 
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OMcial Members, X^nofficial Members. Tobagc 
TheXieut.^ovcmor. ^^ Gordon. 



J. McCaU. 
Sol. 6. Isaacs. 



The Colomal Secretdry. 
The Attorney-General. 
The Trcastirer. 

The official members comprise the XSzecntiTe Council, 
Civil Establishment (1879)— 

Lieutenant-Governor (Aug. Fred. Gore) ;^z,xoo 

Colonial Secretary (H. L. Byng^ 300 

Treasurer (P. D. Davis) (acting) 350 

Superintendent of Public Works (H. V. Fitzgerald) ... 365 

Judicial Xastablishment.— 

Chief Justice and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court, 

(J. K. Wattley) ••• ••• ••• ••• »f ••• £700 

Attorney-General (E. K. Moylan) (acting) 350 

Stipendiary Ma^trates and Coroners (S. F. Titzck, 

D. Yeates, ST J. Fraser) 240 

Scarborontrbi the capital, with a population of z,3oo, is on the The capit 
south side of the island, about ten miles from its S.W. extremity. It 
is situated at the foot of a hill 425 feet high, on the sumout of which 
is Fort Kincr QeorsCi formerly the seat of the garrison. It was 
made the capital in 1796. A ligbtliouse is situated on Bacolet 
Point, with a fixed white light 128 feet above sea-level. Georgetown, on 
Barbados Bay, on the S.E. side, was formerly the capital. 

On the north-west coast, nearly opposite Scarborough, is Plymoutli| Local not 
situated on Courland Bay, with good anchorage, but visited by heavy 
surfs, and navigation is impeded by an awkward rock called the Beef 
Barrel. Plymouth is the port at which the Royal Mail steamers call. 

CoinaiT®' — l^c moneys in circulation are British coins, doubloons, 
dollars, American ea^^les and dollars, and their parts, with colonial bank- 
notes. - Spanish, Mexican, and ColomUan dollars, however, are not a leg^ 
tender. The "vreiirbts and measures are the British imperial. 
The population in 1877 was 18,376. 



Chapter lY.— TRINIDAD. 

Tkk bland of Trinidad, lying between loo 3^ and loO so' N. lat. and Trinida 
between 610 and 620 4' W. long., north of the mouth of the Orinoco, is 
nearly in the shape of a square, with the north-eastern, north-western, 
and parricularly the south-western comers elongated east and west. It 
contains an area of about x.754 square miles, and ranks fifth in size of 
all iht West India Islands. 

History. — It was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and first colonised 
by the Spaniards in 1588, from whom it was taken by the English under 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1595, and from them by the French in 1676. 
Under the rule of both Spanish and French the aborij|inal inhabitants 
suffered terrible cruelties, and for some time they fared httle better under 
the governorship of Sir lliomas Picton, who was made governor in 1797, 
after its final capture by Abercrombie. It was definitely ceded to 
England at the peace of 1802. 

The population, consisting largely of refugees firom tne neighbouring 
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Natural 
features. 



Tkimidad. islands of Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Dominica, who left 
those islands in dread of the English occupation, amounted in 1871 to 
109,638. 

Position. — Soon after passing Tobago the c >l:'Ur of the sea suddenly 
changes from the lovely clear blue to a dark, dirty, brownish-green, 
owing to the outflow of the yellow waters of the Orinoco, which are ever 
carrying down volumes of the alluvial mud which has farmed the delta 
close to which Trinidad is situated. At some future time, unless earth- 
quakes or other volcanic forces change the course of things, the south 
shore of Trinidad will bejoined on to the mainland by the ever-growing 
accumulation of mud. Setting aside, however, such speculations, the 
present position and natural capabilities of the island are for its size 
superior perhaps to those of any other island in the Caribbean Sea. 
Between its west side and the mainland of South America lies the magni- 
ficent Gulf of Paria, an almost land-1 ^cked bay, with but two approaches : 
one through the Draeon'8 Moutll on the north, which our good ship 
is now approaching ; the other to the s )uth, between Icacos Point and the 
mainland. If this latter is ever closed up, the northern entrance will always 
remain open. The entrance to the Gulf of Paria through the Dragon's 
Mouth, the channel of which is divided into four by three small islets, 
is very intricate ; but, once entered, the bay is capable of holding in safely 
the largest fleet. Situated cbse to the mouth of the great river Orinoco, 
Trinidad is in a positi n to intercept all the trade of that part of Central 
America which may one aay, perhaps, pour over the broad stream. For- 
tunately Trinidad has not to depend for its prosperity on the produce 
of other lands ; its soil is fertile to a degree, and th^^-ugh as yet not 
one-tenth of its surface is under cultivation, its produce is extensive 
and varied. Sugar, cocoa, coffee, cott.m, cocoa-nuts, brazil-nuts, and all 
k.nds of nuts and fruits, besides valuable k'nds of timber^ exist in 
profusion. The principal articles of produce expc.rted are sugar, 
rum, molasses, cacao, olTee, cocoa-nuts, and pitch. The number of 
sugar estates does not exceed 150, and those of cacao and coflee 800. 
The total extent of land under cultivation, according to the assessment 
made in 1877, was 99 403 acres ; viz., sugar, 52,150 acres; cacao and 
ciffee, 21,279 acres ; ground provisions, 16,986 acres ; cocoa-nuts, 3.855 
acres, pasture, 6,103 acres. The actual produce exported amounted in 
1879 to — sugar, 67,175 hhds. ; molasses, 15,000 puns. ; cocoa, 12,168,128 
lbs. ; coffee, 86,500 lbs. ; cocoa-nuts 4,629000. Among the indigenous 
plants are the cannrnball tree and the Koucou{Bijt:a.orgliana\ which 
produces the dye with which the Indians of the mainland dye them- 
selves — the amotta dye of commerce. The flora of the island is varied 
and beautiful in'the extreme. 

Am ng the most remarkable natural features cf the island is the great 
pitcb or asphalte lake of Iia Brea. ninety acres in extent, situated 
about thirty miles from Port of Spain ; it is of considerable value, and 
affords a slight revenue to the island. The pitch, being mixed with sand 
and water, does not s jil the hands when touched, but^s rendered less 
valuable on this account ; 22,173 t ns were exported in 1879. 

Off the shore, near Point Rt uge, is a submarine spring of Petro- 
leum^ the oil from which can sometimes be skimmed off the surface of 
the sea. A curious formation of porcellanite is found near La Brea. 
The following are the statistics of the colony for{,the last teo 
years :— 



Products. 



The Pitch 
Lake. 
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Imports. Exports. Revenue. Expenditure' Trinidad 

Jv Jv Jv Js9 ^^^^^M 

1869 920,607 1.118,69s 244.05s 234.791 Statistics. 

1870 1,042,678 1,227,574 233,58s 241. 148 

1871 1,218,024 1,492,811 264,352 234.175 • 
1873 1,233,771 1.439,904 296,060 285,384 

1873 1,324,43a 1,733.615 281,570, 326.283 

1874 1,342,992 1,412,260 276,529 284.006 

1875 1.507,794 1,625,082 391,469 282.294 

1876 1,666,268 1,636,618 316.170 318,363 

1877 1,708,457 2,093,650 310.337 312.586 
1678 — 1,636,619 346.997 , 33»,59S 

The motintatns are highest on the northern shore, where they attain 
an elevation of 3,000 feet. The island contains several large riv6rS| 
some of which abound in striking cascades and waterfalls. The cli- 
mate is healthy. In Pert of Spain the thermometer ranges from 70* 
-to 85° : in the country districts and mountains it is from 5° to 15" lower. 
The native fauna includes many varieties of lovely humming-birds and, 
in great contrast to their beauty, numerous large red monkeys. The 
destruction cf humming-birds has led to the imposition of a licence 
duty on grons and to variOU"; measures for their protection. 

Geology. — Limestone is abundant. Iron has been found, besides 
sulphate of c >pper, quicksilver, and plumbago. 

Ihe capital. Port of Spain, on the northern extremity of the west 'pj^^ capita 
cast, protected on the north side by the tongue of land which juts out 
in a westerly direction, is one of the finest towns in the West Indies, 
and contains 23 560 inhabitants. The houses are built of stone in long, 
wide streets, studded with trees. 

Several Public Institutions are kept up at the public expense, 
viz., two general hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a leper asylum, a wash- 
house, a public bath-house, and a house of refuse. The beautiful Bo- 
tanic Gardens are among the sights of the city, if not of the island. 
Sducational.— The Queen's Royal College was established in 
1870, and there are eighty-two schools under ( fficial inspection. 

Places of Worsnlp.— Besides the Cathedral and one church - , , 
belonging to the Church of England, is a Roman Catholic Cathedral ^^^^ "°^* 
and f..ur chapels, and a We.sleyan, Baptist, and Presbyterian chapel. The 
Bishop is the Right Rev. R. T. Rawle, M.A., who is not, however, on 
the establishment. The Roman Catholic Archbishop is the Most Rev. 
H. J. L. Govin. D.D. 

The military barra«:lLS, St. James's, and the Police Barracks 
are buildings which do credit to Trinidad, spacious, and w.th every 
requisite accommodation. The former were commenced in 1824, and 
completed in 1827, at a cost of ;^8o.ooa The latter were built in 1876, 
and ost ;^7i,coo. 

A RailT^aST exists between Port of Spain and Arima, and is being 
extended to Point k Pitre and San Fernando. 

Postal communication is complete throughout the island. 
TeleS^^pl^lC communication exists between Port of Spain and 
the neighbouring islands : the line extends across the Island to Moruca, 
and thence to Georgetown. Demerara. The Colonial Bank has 
a branch at Port of Spain and also at San Fernando, the second 
town and port of entry, twenty-six miles south from Port of Spain, with 
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Tkinioad. a population of 5,000 inhabitants. There are also the minor t 

towns of St. John, St. Joseph (the former capital), Aronca, and A 

the latest retreat of the native Indian who dwelt near here as 
as 1840. 

Government. The Gorenunent is administered by a Governor and an Exe< 
Council of three members, vix., the Senior pfficer commanding 
Majesty's Forces, the Colonial Secretary, and the Attorney-Ge 
The XieaifllatiTe Council includes the Governor, who is Pres 
six official and eight unofficial members, all of whom are nominate 
the Crown, viz. : — 



The Chief-Justice. 
Colonial Secretary. 
Attorney-General. 
Receiver-General 
Solicitor-General. 
Agent*General of Immigrants. 



Unofficial (1879). 

Frederick Warner. 

Louis A. A de Verteuil, M 

J. de Boissiere, M.D. 

Bell-Smyth. 

Bourne. 

Guiseppi. 
L. Agostini. 
T. A. Finlayson. 



J- 

i 



Civil Sstablisbment (1879):— 

Govern )r and Commander-in-Chief (Sir H. T. 

Irving, K.C.M.G.) ;C4«ooo 

Colonial Secretary (J. Scott Bushe) 1,200 

Receiver-General (W. R. Pyne) x,ooo 

Agent-General of Immigrants (H. Mitchell, 

JVL«X^*I ••• ••• t«* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• IjOOO 

Collector of Customs (J. Fanning) 700 

Auditor-General (6. H. Reinecker) 800 

Director of Public Works (J. E. Tanner, C.E.) 1,700 

Harbour-Master (G. W. Norman) 500 

Postmaster-General (H. Chipchase) 450 

Surgeon-General (S. L. Crane) 1,000 

Commandant of Police (Captain A. .A Baker) 700 

A Volunteer Corps was formed in 1879. 
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JANUARY. 

I Queen VIctDna proclaimed Empress of India, 1877. • 

a Calcutta taken, 1757. 

3 ri88o. 

4 French seize Jersey, 1781. Eruption ofSoufftiireyDominica, 

5 Insurrection in Tiinidad, 1832 

6 Epiphany. French troops captured at Jersey, 1781. 

7 

8 French army landed at Vera Cruz, 1862. Prince Albert 

[Vict ,x of Wales b. 1864. 

9 W. I. &» Havana Tel. Co. incorporated^ 1877. 

10 EarthquaJce at Barbados and Martinique, iZy^. Penny 

[post established, 1840. 

11 Great Jiood at St. Kitts, 1880. 

12 First British Parliament, 1265. 

13 Battle of Chillianwallah, 1849. 

15 Arrival of first convicts at Botany Bay, 1788. 

i6 Rodney* s victory off St. Vincent^ 1780. 

17 

x8 Capitulation of Cape Town, 1806. 

19 
20 

2Z 

22 St. Vincent discov. 1498. Cuba Submarine' Tel. Co. 

{incorporated^ 187a 

23 Duke of Edinburgh mar. 1874. 

24 Frederick the Great b. 1702. Princess Royal m. 1858. 

25 St. Paul. 

26 Sydney founded, 1788, 

27 

28 Treaty of Versailles. Nevis ceded to En/^land, and Tobago 

{and St. Lucia ceded to France ^ 1783. 
29 

30 London Docks opened, 1805. 
31 



G a 
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FEBRUARY. 



Sarti^Knii m GtiMdalim^€, 1843. 



QuMnVicioriamar. 1B40. T^basc ctdcd Ib England, 1763. 
Bank^St. Thcmai rslai., 1873. 
firtalSt. Thomas. .815. 
CipiuD Cook kilkd, 1799. 

Capi^ Cook dwd. 1779. 

Tasnunia procl. Blitutl Cobny, ie<x(. 



Rtsiau bimsl, iBos. 



St. Matthias. 

Napiteon r. neaped from Elba, 18.5. 

Wrtck of H.M.S. BiritHluad. .8j« 
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iHiit n BirmtaU. t; 



Norfolk Tsluid settled, 1793. 
Admiral Byng shot, 1757. 
Earl^St. fimrmld. iSij. 
Marlinittu lain. 1J94. 
Sr. Pathick's Djiv. 
Princess Louise b. 184S. 
Lucknow taken. iS^a. 
Sir IsB^ NewtoD d. tjrr- 
PiiDCBi Louise (Mar. of Lonif) in. i 

KalGr war (odnl, 1SS3. 
Loss uf H W S. £urjJUt. 1878. 
Lady IUv Jiankquakt in Camca. 
D.of Cumbri,lES^>.^3l9■ 
7W».■^iIrf^M4•^//o Cnal flrtlam, 18. 
Dfc. of »ar with Hussia. iBs*- 

Tnaly of Paris, i3j«. 
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APRIL. 

I St. Thomas SHt rendered to British^ 1801. 

a Battle of Ginghlovo, 1879. 

3 Relief of Ekowe, 1879. 

4 St. Lucia captured t X794' 
5 

6 Earthquake at Antigua^ Nevis ^ and Moniserraty 1690. 

7 Prince Leopold born, 1853. 

8 Cession of Fiji to England, 1874. 
9 

10 Battle of Magdala, x868. 

*' Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 

'2 Rodney's victory otter Count de Grasse^ 1782. 

13 Magdala taken, 1868. 

14 Princess Beatrice b. 1857. Great flood at St. Helena, 1878. 
^5 Ti^ago recaptured by English^ 1793. Insurrection of 
x6 {slaves in Barbados^ x8x6. 

17 Fire in Nevis, 1837. 

18 New South Wales discov. 1770. 

>9 

30 Guadaloupe captured, X794. 

21 Columbus leaves Guadaloupe on his second return home, 
Demerara taken, 1796. U494' 

23 St. George's Day. Shakespeare b. X564, d. x6x6. 

34 Kaieieur fall discovered, 1876. 

25 St. Mark. Princess Alice b. X843. 

26 Magellan kille.d» 153X. 

27 

a8 Bat. off Martinique between Hood and de Grasse, 1781. 

[Mutiny of the Bounty, 1789. 

29 Emperor of Russia b. x8x8. 

30 Eiuption of Souffriire, St. Vincent, x8i2. 



22 
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MAY. 

1 Prince Arthur b. 1850. 

2 Guadaloupe surrendered^ 1759. 

3 Jamaica disccvered, 1494 ; taken from Spain^ '^SS- 

4 Dr. Livingstone died, 1873. 

5 Napoleon I. died at St. Helena, x8ax. 
6 

7 Earthquake at Cape Hay tit 1843- 

8 SirR. Grenville at Dominica^ 1585. 

9 Columbus sails on his fourth voyage^ 1503. 

zo Capitulation of Jamaica signed^ z^SS- Indian Mutiny 

[commenced, 1857. 

II British and Spanish forces leave Mexico, 1869. 

12 

13 Departure of first English convicts for Botany Bay, 1787. 

14 Cholera in Barbados^ 1854. 

15 Colonial Bank established^ 1837. 
i6 

17 

iS Telegraph to St. Thomas opened, xijx. 

19 Spanish Armada ssuled, 1588. 

90 Christopher Columbus died, 1506. 

21 St. Helena discovered, 1502. 

22 Sir J. Franklin's Arctic exi>edition sailed, 1845. 

23 Fire at Demerara, 1874. 

24 Queen Victoria born, 1819. 

25 Princess Helena (Princess Christian) b. 1846. 

26 Atlantic cable laid, 1865. Earthquake at St. Thomas, 

27 Wreck of Tasmanian at Ponce, 1878. t^^^S- 
28 

29 Bishop Welby of St. Helena consecrated, 1862. 

30 Columbus sails on his third voyage, X498. 

31 Joan of Arc burnt, 1431. 
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(7™a3-. ,69,. 

3 , Princi GfMge Frederick of Wslej h. iS6j. 

; ! Entl'thflutUavnNnihloBHsikSl.Kilu. TM7. 
6 I PtnalSttiUmnti at Maaanati iitai., 1841. 

Euthqunkc at Oilcmu, 1S75. 

Fireal BAfhadoi. \Zii- 

LrgiiJaHvi CouwkH, Jahiaka. ritailitlitil, t866. 

Malm a\ua by Napoleon 1. 1796. 

Cimilil«li,>i, qf Hayii pmlaitiud, .867- 

Celum^us rvunds Martirti^ut^ 1509. 

Banle of Dunker'i HUl, 1775- Fmck UiuUd at Pert 

BaUle of Waurlwj. 1815. [ifunuit. yamaiai. 169V 

ISIagna Chartaaignerj. laif. 

AOT5sioiiof Qunen Viclorii. iSjJ. 

Batik ofCadii.isgA- 

i'f. Lucia Jimdl]! caftttnd. 1801. 

Midiummr day (EoEUnil}. 
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JULY. 

Princess Alice (Louis of Hesse) married, 1862. Tobago 

\teUten by the British^ 1803. 

Madeira discovered, 1419. 

Fire at St. Kitts, 1867. 

Insurrection in St. Croix^ 1748. 

Capit. of Algiers, 1817. Princess Hel. (Chris.) mar. 1866. 

Old Midsummer day. Princess Victoria of Wales b. 1868. 

French fleet destroyed off Martinique ^ 1667. 

Vasco de Gama saikd from Lisbon, 1497. 
Cohttnbus bom, 1447. 
Hurricane at St. Kitts^ 1850. 

Fire at St. Thomas, i8a6. 

Columbus leaves yacmel^ 150a. 

St. SwiTHiN. 

Napoleon I. received on board Bellero^hon, 1815. 

Direct U. S. Cable Co. incorporated, 1877. 

Bishop Wilberforce d. 1873. 

Defeat of Spanish Armada, 1588. 

Peace of Breda, 1667. 

Gibraltar taken, 1704. Hurricane at Barbados, 1813. 

Spaniards land at Penzance, 1595. 

Battle of Teneriflfe, 1797. 

St. James. 

Hurricane andflre ai Barbados, 1837. 

Severe storm at St. Thomas, 1825. Atlantic cable laid, 

[1866. 

Emancipation 0/ slaves in Danish W. Ifidies^ 1847. 

Guatemala destroyed by earthquake^ "i-TI^- W. Wiber- 

[force died, 1833. 

Captain C^ok sailed from Deptford, 1768. 

Tf inidad discovered. 1498. 
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AUGUST. 

1 EtnancipatioH oj the Slaves y 1834. 

2 Columbus /irst sailed from Sjfrain^ X493. 

3 Eddystone Lighthouse (Smeaton's) commenced, 1756. 

4 E. India Docks opened, x8o6. Fire in Nevis^ 1874. 

5 Lagos ceded to England, 1861. 

6 Duke of Edinburgh bom, 1844. 

7 Columbus lands at Truxilloy 1503. 
8 
9 Greenwich Observatory com. 1675. 

10 Hurricane at Barbados, 1831. Guadahupe taken^ 28x5. 

11 Hurricane at Trinidad, i8io. 
13 Havana taken, 1762. 

13 Great earthquake in Peru, x868. 

14 Grenada discovered, 1498. 

15 Napoleon I. b. 1769. 

16 Gas first used in London, 1807. 

17 
< 18 

19 Hurricane at Barbados, 1667. 

30 Hurricane at Jamaica, 1732. 

21 West India Docks opened, i8o3. 

32 Lisard Lights erected, 1752. 

33 Pondicherry captured, 1793. 

34 St. Bartholomew. 
25 Herschel died, 1833. 

36 Trincomalee captured by England, 1795. 

37 Fire in Jamaica, 1843. 

38 Battle of Boomplaats, S. Africa, 1848. 

39 Melbourne first settled, 1835. 

30 Penn sailed from Deal, 1683. 

31 Dampier's Island discov. 1699. Hurricane at St. John*s, 

1177a. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

India transferred to Eng. cro>^n, 1858. Insurrection at 

\St. Domingo, 1863. 

a Sir R. Grenville killed at Flores, off the Azores, 1561. 

3 New Style introduced, 1752. 

4 Hurricane at Antigua and St. Kiits, 1804. 

5 Malta captured by the Enghsh, i8co. 

6 Storm and fire at St. Kitts, 1776. 

7 Dominica taken by French, 1771. 
8 
9 Sebastopol taken, 1855. 

10 Columbus' ashes found in St. Domingo, 1877. 

IX Battle of Delhi, 1857. 

12 Columbus fina/fy /eaves St. Domingo for Spain, 1504. 

13 Hurricane in St. Thoftias, 1876. 

14 Duke of Wellington d. 1852. 

16 Delhi taken, 1857. 

17 Earthquake in St. Thomas, 1869. 
18 

20 Battle of Alma, 1854. Demerara captured by British, 

21 St. Matthew. [1804. 

22 Earthquake at Barbados, 1837. 

23 Hurricane at Curafao, 1877. Battle of Assaye, 1803. 

24 W. Wilberforce b. 1759. 

25 Columbi4S sailed from Cadiz on his second voyage. 1493. 
26 
27 

28 

3p Michaelmas Day. 

yy Great tidal wave at Dominica, 1780. 
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OCTOBER. 

I Outbrtak at St. Cioix, 1878. 

2 

3 Earthquake and hurricane f yamaica, 1780. 

4 Alexsinder Selkirk left on Juan Fernandez, 1704. 
5 

6 Manilla capt. 1762. 

7 Government of Grenada^ Dominica^ St. Vincent^ and 

[ Tobago, proclaimed^ J763. 

8 Insurrection at Morant Btty, Jamaica, 1865. 

9 Eddy<tone Lighthouse compl. 1759. Bat. of Savannah, 1779. 

10 Fiji ceded to England, 1874. 

11 Great hurricane and earthquake at Tobago, 1780. Old 

[Michaelmas Day. 

'* Discovery of San Salvador, 1492. 

'3 Napoleon I. lands at St. Helena, 1815. 

4 Battle of Hastings, 1066. 

*S Ascension Island taken, 1815. 

16 Eddystons Lighthouse first lighted, 1759. 

17 Duchess of Edinburgh b. 1833. 

i8 Hawkins sails from Plymouth on the first slave-trade 
iQ [expedition, 1564. 

20 Sir Christopher Wren b. 1632. 

21 Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 

22 Sir Cloudesley Shovel wrecked at Scilly, 1707. 

23 " Hurricane season** ends. 

24 

25 Battle of Balaclava, 1854. 
26 

27 Capt. Cook bom, 1728. Cuba discovered, 1492. 

28 St. Simon and St. Jude. 

29 Sir W. Raleigh beheaded, 1618. 

30 King Alfred d. got. Hurricane in St. Thomas and 
-J [Tor tola, 1867. 
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NOVEMBER. 

1 All Saints. Earthquake at Lisbon, 1755. 

2 Portobello discovered, 1502. 

3 Dominica discovered, i493- 

4 ' ' New Edinburgh " settlement founded at Dariea, 1698. 

5 Gunpowder Plot, 1605. 

6 Guadaloupe discovered^ 1493* 

7 Columbus returns id Spain, 1504. 

8 Wreck of St. Lawrence, 1876. 

9 Prince of Wales bom, 1841, 

10 

II St. Bartholomew discovered, x^^y 

\ii Sir y. Hawkins died at Porto Rico, 1595. British 

[Guiana Bank incorporated, 1836. 

13 Insurrection 0/ Slaves in St. John's, 1733. 

14 Santa Cruz or St. Croix discovered, 1493. 

15 Capt. Cook takes possession of New Zealand, 1769. 
16 

17 Suez Canal opened, 1869. 

18 Earthquake in St. Thomas, 1867. 

19 Cape of Good Hope doubled by Vasco de Gama, Z497- 

20 Hawke's victory oflF Belle Isle, 1759. 

21 Princess Royal b. 1840. 

22 Fire at St. Thomas, 1804. Capit. of Portobello, 1739. 

23 Isaac Watt d. 1748. French take Antigua^ x666. 

24 

25 

26 Eddystone Lighthouse (Winstanley's) destroyed, 1703. 

[Princess Maud of Wales b. 1869. 

27 Magellan enters Pacific Ocean, X519. 

28 Bay Islands ceded to Honduras, 1859. 

29 

30 St. Andrew. Independence qj St. Domit^o, 1798. 
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Suuoe afaaUshed in India, 1819. 

Rhode Mind Hkcn,i77<i. 
EddyMoptLigliihoustbiirat, 1709. 



ilharveslinN. S, Wales, 



Stavery nbolishf d. U.S.A., 186s. 

[Tinmai mJSt Craij: sarytHjltd U Britailt, 1807. 
Jamaica rmalt. 1831. Ettrlifitake al BmriadBS, iSiC, 



[Prop, Pi. M. nil. ,lv- Uxxv. 1 fi. liiEiix, CI. c« 
.It Lcs5.— «. Is. ill. 1-8 ; E. Ii. vii. ID-IT. 
id Lc»i.— *r. Lukt u. i-.s : E. TitoJ Ui. t-g. 
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GLOSSARY OF NAUTICAL TERMS. 



NAUTICAL AND STEAM TERMS. 

IFor sailing skip terms Dana's vocabulary is followed, ] 

Aback. The ntuatlon of the sails when pressed by the wind aji;«inst 
the mast, the vessel being forced astern. 

Abaft. The part of a vessel toward the stem. 

About. On the other tack. 

Afore. The part of a vessel toward the bow. 

Aft. (^^^ Abaft). 

A-hnll. Situation of a vessel when she lies with all her sails farled 
and her helm lashed a-lee. 

A-lee. Situation of helm when put in opposition to the quarter from 
which the wind blows. 

All-aback. All the sails being abacked. 

Aloft. Above deck. 

Amidshipa. The central part of a vessel, whether of length or 
breadth. 

Arm. End of a yard. 

Ath'VVBrt-abipa. Across the length of a vessel. Opposite to fore 
and aft. 

Auxiliary Valvea. Valves placed in cylinders to allow of the 
admission of steam should the engines not be in a favourable position 
for the slide valves when the throttle valve is opened. They are shut 
when the engine is in motion. Slide valves are usually fitted with a cut 
off which omy admits full pressure of boilers for a certain proportion of 
the full stroke, the rest of the work being done by the expansion of the 
steam so admitted. 

Avaat. Equivalent to " stop." 

A-Tireather. Position of helm when ^t in direction of the wind. 
^ Backataya. Stays (^see Stay a) runmng from mast head to vessel's 
side, slanting a little aft. 

Barky or Barque. A three-masted vessel, having her fore and 
main masts rigged kke a ship's, and her miz2enmast like the mainmast 
of a schooner, with no sail upcMi it but a spanker and e;a£f topsail 

Battena. Thin strips of woe d put around the hatches to keep the 
tarpaulin down. Also put on rigging to prevent chafing. 

Beama. Strong pieces of tunber stretching across the vessel to 
support the decks. 

Bear. To bear down upon a vessel is to approach her from wind- 
ward. To bear up^ is to put the helm up and keep a vessel from her 
course and move ner to leeward ; when this is done the vessel is said to 
bear away. 

Bearmip. The direction of an object from the view-point of the 
vessel. 

H 
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BearlnrS. The widest part of a Tessel, below the plank shear. 
The part which is on the water-line when the vessel is at anchor and in 
proper trim. 

Beatinif. Going towards the direction of the wind by alternate 
tacks. 

Bela7. To make a rope fast by turns round a pin or cleat. 

BeniL To make fast. To df/ta a sail is to make it f^ist to a yard. . 
To bend a cable is to make it fast to an anchor. A bend is a knot by 
which one rope is fastened to another. 

Biirht. The double part of a rope when it is folded. Any part of a 
rope may be called the bight, except the ends. 

Bilffe. That part of the floor of a ship on wluch she would rest if 
aground. Bilge ways are pieces of timber bolted together itnd placed 
under the bilge in launching. A vessel is bilged when die bJge is 
broken in. Bilge water is the water which settles in the bilge. 

Binnacle. A box near the helm, containing the compass. 

Block. A piece of wood with sheaves, or wheels in it, through which 
the running rising passes, to add to the purchase. 

Board* Ine stretch a vessel makes upon one tack, when she is 
beating. 

Boatsreain. The officer who has charge of the rigpng and whistles 
the crew to duty. 

Boats. Steam ships of z,ooo tons and upwards must carry at least 
seven boats, two of which must be life-boats, or boats and life-buoys to 
the number set forth in a certificate obtained in terms of f xo of the 
Passengers' Act, 1852 •(§ 292). 

Bobataya. Used to confine the bowsprit down to the stem or cut- 
water. 

Boilers. Boilers (explained by their name) have three, four or 
six furnaces, according to their size. 

Bolt-rope. The rope which goes round a sail, and to xjr^ch the 
canvas is sewed. 

Boom. A spar used to extend the foot o£ a fore and aft sul or 
studding sail. 

BOTir. The rounded part of a vessel, fore ward. 

BOTirer. A working anchor, the cable of which is bent and reeved 
through hawse-hole. Best bmver Is the larger of the two bowers. 

Bowline. A rope leading forward from the leach of a square sail, 
to keep the leach well out, when sailing close hauled. A vessel is said to 
ht (m a bowline, or on a taut bauoline, when she Is close hauled. 

Bowsprit. A large and strong spar, standing from the bows of a 
vessel. 

Box. ^ To box the compass is to repeat the thirty-two pcunts o£ the 
compass in order. 

Box-havlingr. Wearing a vessel by backing the head ssuls. 

Brace. A rope by which a yard is turned about. 

Brails. Ropes by which the foot or lower comers of fore and aft 
sails are hauled up. 

Breaker. A small cask containing water. 

BrigT- A square-rigged vessel, with two masts. An hermaphrodiU 
brig has a brig's foremast and a schooner's mainmast. 

Broach-to. To fall off so much, when going free, as to bring the 
wind round on the other qtuuter and take the sails aback. 
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Bulk. The whole cargo when stowed. 

Bnlk-head. Partitions of wood or iron toweparate difierent parts 
of a vessel. 

BvlTirariLa. The wood or iron work round a vessel, above her 
deck. 

Btun-boata. Boats which lie alongside a vessel in port with 
provisions to sell. 

Btint. The middle of a s^uL 

Btintline. The woollen stuff of which a ship's colours are made. 

Caboose. A house on deck where the cooking is done. Commonly 
called the Galley. 

Capstan. A machine for hoisting. {See Windlass.) 

Careen. To heave a vessel down upon her side by purchase upon 
her masts. To lie over when sailing on a wind. 

Carry-aTVay. To break a spar or part a rope.. 

Cat. The tackle used to hoist the anchor up to the cat-head. 

Cat"liead. Large timbers projecting from the vessel's side, to which 
the anchor is raised and secured 

Cat's-pavir. A kind of hitch made in a rope. A light current of 
air seen on the surface of the sea during a oalm. 

Canlk. To fill the seams of a vessel with oakum. 

Clrcolatinir Pump. A pump for circulating cold water round 
condenser tubes. 

Cleat. A piece of wood used in different parts of a vessel to belay 
ropes to. 

Clevir. The lower comer of square sails, and the after corner of a 
fore and aft saiL 

Cle^ir-line. A rope that hauls up the clew of a square sail. 

Clinker. Metallic refuse after coal b completely burnt. The 
quantity varies in different qualities of coal. 

Close* hanled. Applied to a vessel which is sailing with her yards 
braced up so as to get as much as possible to windward. 

Cox^rain. The person who steers a boat and has charge of her. 

Coal Bnnkers. The coal stores. 

Coal Rake. An implement, like a garden rake, for levelling fires 
and cleaning ash-pit. 

Coil. To lay a rqpe up in a ring, with one tiun or fake over another. 
A coil is a quantity of rope so arranged. 

Con&panion. A wooden covering over the staircase to a cabin. 
Companion waVt the staircase to the cabin. Companion ladder^ the 
ladder leading nrom the poop to the main deck. 

Condenser. Generally a system of small pipes in a tank in which 
cold water is passed by circulating pump. The steam passing through 
small pipes is condensed, and once more pumped into boilers by the feed 
pump. By using condensed water over again, the necessity of replenish- 
ing Doilers with salt sea water is dimmished and consequently the 
residue which forms on tubes of boilers when using sea water is kept at 
a. minimum. 

Connectinif Bod. The rod which connects piston-rod to crank on 
crank-shaft. 

ConninfT- Directing the helmsman in steering a vessel. 

Conplingr> A contrivance for Joining two shsLfts together. 

Courses. The common term for the sails that hang from a ship's 

H a 
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lower yard. The fore-sail is called ^Sm /ore-course and the main-sail die 
maiH-c<mrse. * 

Craiik Shaft. The shaft on which the cranks f(Mr driving the screw 
or paddles areplaced. 

Crank. The condition of a vessel when she is inclined to lean over 
a great deal and cannot bear much saiL This may be owing to con- 
struction or stowage. 

CrTOM-treea. Pieces of oak supported by the cheeks and trestle- 
trees, at the mast-head, to sustain the tops of the lower masts, and to 
spread the top- gallant rigging to the topmast head. 

Davlta. Pieces of timber or iron, with sheaves or blocks at their end} 
projecting from a vessel's sides, to hoist boats up to. 

Dead-eye. A circular block of wood, witli three holes through it, 
for the lanyards of rigging to reeve through, without sheaves and widi a 
groove round it for an iron strap. ^ 

Dead>liifhts. Ports placed in the cabin windows in bad weather. 
Dead-reckonlnif . A reckoning kept by observing a vessel's courses 
and distances by the log to ascertain her position. 

I>en*ick. A single spar supported by stays and g^ip, to which a 
purchase is attached, used for unloading vessels and for hoisting. 

Discharge. An outlet for lettmg water out from circulating 
pump. 

Dogr-Tane. A small vane, made of feathers or btmtline (buntin), to 
show the direction of the wind. 

DOff-'Watchea. Half-watches of two hours each, from 4 to 6 and 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 
Dolphin-atriker. The martingale. 

Doiikey Boiler. Small boiler for working ^Ranches on deck or 
donkey engines. 

Donkey Bni^ine. Small engine for pumping water, filling boilers, 
and deck work. 

Dranght doors. Doors above fire to open into funnel to check 
draught. They act as dampers in an ordinary kitchen ranee. 

Earing^. A rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by which it is bent 
or reefed. 

ficcentrics. Eccentric disks placed in shaft, used for working 
' lide valves or pumps. A convenient way of converting a circular into 
a back and forward motion. 

Sccentrie Kods. Rods connecting eccentric straps with matter 
to be driven. 

Bccentrie Straps. Straps round eccentrics in connection with 
eccentric rods. 

Sxhaust Ports. The openings in slide valves through which 
steam is taken from cylinders. 

Flukes. The broad triangular flukes at the extremity of the arms 
of an anchor, terminating in a point called the bilL 
Foot. The lower end of a mast or sail. 

Foot-rope. The rope stretching along a yard, upon whidi men 
stand when reefing or furling. 

Fore. Used to distingu.sh the f oreward part of a vessel. 
Fore and aft. Lengthwise with the vessel. In opposition to 
athwartships. 
Forecastle. That part of the upper deck forward of the foranast. 
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Also the ffveward part of the vessel under the deck where the sailors 
live. 

Foremast. The f oreward mast of all vessels. 

Founder. A y^sstX/ounders when she fills with water and anks. 

FurL To roll a sail up snugly on a yard or boom and secure it. 

GtM. A spar to which the head of a fore and aft sail is bent. "^ 

Gaff-tOlMBaiL A light sail set over a ^aff, the foot being spread 
by it 

Galley. The place where the cooking is done. 

Grammonil&s* The lashing by which the bowsprit is secured to the 
cutwater. 

Graas^ray. That part of a vessel's side, amidships, where people 
pass in and out of the vessel. 

Gaskets. Ropes or pieces of plated stuff, used to secure a sail to a 
3rard or boom while it is furled. 

Glands. The steam-tight fittings through which piston rods are 
passed. 

Greasers. The men who grease engines. 

Grattncf. Open lattice>work of wood. Used prindpally to cover 
hatches in good weather. 

Gnnwide. The upper nul of a boat or vessel. 

Gny. A rope attacned to anything to steady it and bear it one way 
and another in hoisting. 

Halyards. Ropes or tackles used for hoisting and lowering yards, 
gaffs, and sails. 

Hatcbi or Hatch'Wtty An opening in the deck to afford a passage 
up and down. The coverings over these openings are called hatches. 

HaTirse-hOle. The hole in the bows through which the cable 
runs. 

Hawser. A large rope used for various purposes, as warping, for a 
spring, &c. 

Heel. The upper part of the keel Also the lower end of a mast- 
boom, or stern-post. 

Selm. The machinery by which vessels are steered, including 
rudder, tiller, and wheel. Applied more particularly tu a tiller. 

Hiifh Pressure Cylmder. The small cylinder of the two, 
into which full steam from boiler is admitted. 

Soly-Stone. A large St ne used fur cleaning a ship's deck. 

SnlL The body of a vessel. 

Injection A valve to admit sea-water to circulation pump. 

Intermediate Shaft. The shaft which connects crank shaft with 
propeller shaft. 

Irons. A ship is said to be in irons when, in working, she will not 
cast one way or another. 

Jib. A triangular stay set on a stay forward. 

JibbOOm. The boom rigged out beyond the bowsprit, to which the 
tack of the jib is lashed. 

Jolly-boat. A small boat, sometimes hoisted at the stem. 

Jvaxk.. Condemned rope, cut up and used for making mats, swabs, 
oakum, &c. 

Jnnk Rings. Metal springs fitted round piston so as t-> make it 
steam tight Used to be made of rope or any other packing that was at 
hand. 

Jury-mast. A temporary mast, rigged at sea, in place o£ one lost 
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Keel. The lowest and principal timber in a vessel, running fore and 
aft, and supporting the whole frame. It is composed of several pieces* 
placed lengthwise and bolted together. 

Knees. Crooked pieces of timber, having two arms, used to connect 
the beams of a vessel with her timbers. - ^ 

Knot. A division on the log-line, answering to a mile of distance. 

laanyards. Ropes rove through dead-eyes for setting. up rigging. 
Also a rope made fast to anything to secure it, or as a handle, is called a 
lativard, 

t^arboard. The left side of a vessel looking forward [now obsolete: 
see Port]. 

Iiarbo wlinea. The familiar name of the men in the port watch. 

laannch. A large boat. The lK>nflr-boat. 

laead. A weight (lead) used for sounding. 

laee. The side opposite to that from which the wind blows ; as, if a 
vessel has the wind on her starboard side, that would be the weather 
side, and the larboard will be the Ue side. A lee shore is the shore on 
which the wind is blowing. 

laeeTiray. What a vessel loses by drifting to leeward. 

laeeTirard. The lee side. In a direction opposite to that from which 
the wind blows, which is called the windward. The opposite of lee is 
weather y and of leeward is windward. 

laie-tO; is to stop the progress of a vessel at sea. 

laiat. The inclinatirn of a vessel to port (larboard) or starboard. 

laOSi or laO V-bOOk. A journal kept by the chief officer, in which 
the situation of the vessel, winds, weather, courses, distances, and every- 
thing of importance, are noted down. 

laOngT'boat. The largest boat in a merchant-vessel. 

XiOTir Presvore Cylinder. The larger cylinder of the two in 
use, which gets its steam at a lower pressure after high pressiue cylinder 
has done with it. 

ZtUff. To pull the helm so as to bring the ship up nearer to the wind. 

laUggr^r. A small vessel carrying lug-sails. 

laUg-saU. A sail used in boats and small vessels, bent to a yard 
which buoys obliquely to the mast. 

lalirch. The sudden rolling of a vessel to one »de. 

MarliniT'BpUiC* An iron pin sharpened at one end, and haidng a 
hole at the other for a lanyard. 

Martlnfi^ale. A short, perpendicular spar, under the bowsprit end, 
used for guying down the head stays. 

MiSB-siaya. To fail of going about from one tack to another. 

Missen-mast. The aftermost mast of a ship. 

Neap-tidea. Low tides, coming at the middle of the moon's second 
and foiurth quarters. 

Offing. Distance from the shore. 

Orlop. The lower deck of a ship. 

PackinflT Box. Extra water-tight compartment to keep water out. 

Painter. A rope attached to the bows of a boat, used for making 
her fast. 

Pay-off. When a vessel's head falls from the wind. 

Pay*Ont. To slack upon a cable and let it run. 

Pinnace. A boat, in size between a launch and a cutter. 

Piston. The circular disk which is driven by steam from one end 
of cylinder to the other. 
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Piston Hod. Rod which comes out of cylinder at right angles to 
piston and is connected to connecting rod. 

Poop. A deck raised over the aner part of the spar deck. A vessel 
\& Pooped when the sea breaks over her stem. 

Port. Now used instead of larboard. 

Palk*t-hOle, or Port. Holes in the side of a vessel. * 

Pricier bars. An implement used for clearing clinker and clinker 
fires. 

Propeller. . The screw. 

Propeller Shaft. Shaft on which propeller is keyed or fastened. 

Quarter. The part of a vessel's side between the after part of th6 
main chains and the stem. 

Quarter-deck. That part of the upper deck abaft the mainmast. 

Quartermaster. A petty officer who attends to the helm, bin- 
nacle, and agnals. 

Ratlines. Lines running across the shrouds horizontally, like the 
rounds of a ladder, and used to step upon in going aloft. 

Reef. To reduce a sail by taking it in upon its head, if a square-sail, 
and its foot if a fore-and-aft sail. 

RoyaL A light s^l next above a topgallant sail. 

Safety valve. Valve placed on each boiler. The size is regulated 
by Board of Trade. Lets steam escape when pressure is too .great ia 
boiler. 

Sails. These are of two kinds : square sails which hang from yards, 
their foot lying across the line of the keel,' as the courses, topsails, &c. ; 
zxid:fore and aft sailsy which set upon gaffs, or on stays, theu: foot run- 
ning with the line of the keel, as jib, spanker, &c 

Schooner. A small vessel with two masts and no tops. A. /ore 
and aft schooner has only fore and aft sails. A topsail schooner carries 
a square fore topsail, and frequently topgallant sails and a royal. Some 
schooners have three masts. They have no tops. A tnain-topsail 
schooner is one that carries square topsails fore and aft 

Scud. To drive before a gale, with no sail, or only enough to keep 
the vessel ahead of the sea. Also low thin clouds that fly swiftly before 
the wind. 

ScuU. A short oar. 

Scuppers. Holes cut in the water-waj^s for the water to run from 
the decks. 

Scuttle. A hole cut in a vessel's deck, as a hatchway. Also a hole 
ut in any part of a vessel. To scuttle is to bore a hole in a vessel to 
make her sink. 

Sheet. A>ope used in setting a sail, to keep the clew doMrn to its 
place. 

Sheet anchor. A vessel's largest anchor. 

Ship. A vessel with three masts, with tops and yards to each. 

Shrouds. A set of ropes reaching from the mast-heads to the 
vessel's sides, to support the masts. 

Silver's Governor. When a ship is in a seaway the pitching or 
rolling often lifts screw propeller out of water and causes what is known 
as raang. This is avoided to a great extent by Silver's Govemor, which, 
being connected with the throttle valve, cuts off the steam in proportion 
to the accelerating motion of the screw. Another form of governor which 
is coming greatly into use is called after its inventor Dunlop. This governor 
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depends on the variation of pressure on outride of ship by rising and 
falling of vessel, and by means of a regulated India rubber dii4>hragm 
spring cuts off steam as is required. This overcomes an objecdon to 
Silver's, viz. the sudden jerk experienced when ship dips into water again 
and when the steam is suddenly let into cylinders. 

SkysalL A light sail above the royal 

Skyscraper. A name given to a skysail when it is triangular. 

81iC6. A long knife-like implement for raising fire and clinkers when 
cleaning fires. 

Slide TalTes. Admits steam into top or bottom of cylinder. In' 
high pressure engines the steam comes from the boila to high pressure 
slide, which in a certain position admits, let us say, steam into top part of 
cylinder above piston. When in this position the lower part of cylinder 
is open to low pressure slide valves so that pressure in lower parted high 
pressure cylincfer is the same or equal to pressure in upper part of low 
inressure cylinder. The lower part of low pressure cylinder is in connec- 
tion with condenser. When ^ the valves are moved by engine being 
moved the opposite state of things is produced, that is the steam enters 
lower part or high pressure cylinder and the upper part is in connection 
with and consequently at same pressure as lower part of low pressure 
cylinder and the upper part of tnis cylinder in connection with condenser 
and so on, alternating as engine moves. 

Slide-valve cheat. A chest, placed on side of cylinders as a 
cover for valves which admit steam into top or bottom of cylinders. 

Slide-linka. These are segmental guides to enable engineer to 
start engine ahead or astern, &c. 

Sloop. A small vessel with one mast. 

Spanker. The after sail (fore and aft) of a ship or boat. 

Spar. The general term for all masts, jrards, booms, gaffs, &c. 

Spencer. A fore and aft sail, set with a gaff and no boom, and 
hoisting from a small mast called a spencer ntast^ just abaft the fore and 
main masts. 

Sprit. A small boom or gaff, used with some sails in small boats. 

Stanchions. Upright posts of wood or iron, placed so as to support 
the beams of a vessel. Also any fixed upright support. 

Stand-by I Order to be ready. 

Steam-i^auKe. Instrument for showing firemen the pressure in 
the boilers. 

Steam dome. Reservoir for steam on top of boilers to keep 
steam as dry as possible. 

Steam pipe. Pipe for conveying steam from dome to engines. 

Steam port. The openings in cylinders and slide valves to admit 
steam. 

Stem Pipe. The outlet for propeller shaft. 

Stem Pipe Gland. Watertight bearing for propeller shaft. 

Stokers. The firemen. 

Stoke-hole. Compartment in which the firemen or stokers work. 
The temperature sometimes exceeds i6o° Fahr. 

Stop-yalve. Valve to let steam into steam-pipe. 
^ StnddingT' sails. Light sails set outside the square sails, or booms 
rigged out for the purpose. They are only carried with a fair wind and 
in moderate weather. 

Tack. To put a ship about, so that from having the wind on one 
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side, yoa bnng it round on the other by the way of her head. The 
opponte of weaHng. A vessel is on the starboard tack when she has 
the wind on her starboard side. 

Taffrall. The rail round a ship's stem. 

Taut. Tieht. 

Taunt. High or taU, as of the masts. 

Throttle l^dTe. Valve to r^^Iate admission of steam into 
valve chest. 

Thrust bearinflT. A bearing with ridge or fixed collar (m it to take 
the thrust of screw. 

Top. A platform placed over the head of a lower mast, resting on the 
trestle trees, to spread Uie rigging and £s>r the convenience of the men 
aloft. 

Toiimast. The second mast above the deck, next above the 
lower mast. 

Top-ffallaat-maflt. The third mast above the deck. 

TopsaiL The second sail above the deck. 

ToP'ffallaat-saU. The third sail above the deck. 

Trnn. The condition of a vessel with reference to her cargo and 
ballast. A vessel is trimmed by head or stem. 

Trimmers. The men in charge of coal bunkers. 

trysail. A fore and aft sail, set with a boom and a gaff and hoisted 
on a small mast abaft the lower mast, called a trysail mast. 

TonneL The inclosed space in which shafting runs, generally hig^ 
enough to allow engineer to stand up when oiling bearings. 

Unbend. To cast off or untie. 

Veer. Said of the wind when it changes. 

Ventilators. Open shafts used for ventilation and also for hoisting 
up ashes. 

Waist. That part of the upper deck between the quarter-deck and 
forecastle. 

WTatCh. A division of time on board ship. There are seven watches 
in a day, reckoning from xa a.m. round through the twenty-fuur hours, 
five of them being of four hours each, and the two others, called dog- 
watches, of two hours each, viz. , from 4 to 6 and from 6 to 8 p. m. (6>^ 
TiO%''VWZXX!!kL) Also certain portions of a ship's company appointed 
to stand a given length of time — larboard and starboard — with an officer 
to command each. 

W'eather. In the direction from which the wind blows. A vessel 
h as th e weather gage of another when she is to windward of her. 

VHieeL The instrument by which a ship is steered. 

W'inch. A purchase formed by a horizontal spindle or shaft with a 
wheel or crank at the end. 

Windlass. The machine used in some merchant-vessels to weigh 
the anchor by. 

Yard. A long piece of timber hung by the centre to a mast to spread 
the s£^ls upon. 

Yard-ami. The extremities of a yard. 

The motion of a vessel when she goes off from any course. 



Note. — For a matt copious vocabulary, see Dana's Seaman' s Friend 
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APPENDIX 11. 

Kates of principal Import and Export Duties l^ied in the British Wen 
Indian Colonies referred to in the West India Pocket Book^ No L 

I. LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
IMPORT DUTIES. 



Articles. 



1 



Dry eoods 

Metsds, Machinery. I 
Hardware, Glass, > 
and Leather ...) 

Oils per gall 

Mineral Oils per gall 

Candles (tallow) per 

wwx» •■■ ••• ••• / 

Candles(other kinds)l 

per CnrL*«« ••• •* 3 

Soap per cwt 

Coals per ton 

O&l V ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Salt Meats per cwt. 
Bacon and Hamsl 

Butter per cwt. 
Coffee per cwt. 
Wheat and Coml 

per bushel j 

Flour per bushel ... 

Rice per cwt 

Fish (dried) per cwt. 
Fish (pickled) per) 

barrel ./ 

Sugar (raw^er cwt. 
Sugar (refined) perl 

(« «v t* ••• ■•• ***! 

Pickles and Sauces 

Tea per lb 

Beer per gall 



Virgin Is. 



7ip. c. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

2/4 

2/4 

2/4 
l\ P- c. 

-/6 

5/- 

-/6 P- busl. 

i/ij 

i/-p.ioolbs 

2/- p. barl. 

4/8 

7i p. c. 
do. 
-/6 



St. Kitts. 


Nevis. 


Antigua, t 


8 p. C. 


12 J p. c. 


6 p. c. 


do 


do.* 


do.* 


do. 
do. 


do. 

-/ij 


./6 
-/3 


7/- 


7/- 


9/4 


M/- 


xV- 


28/. 


2/4 

8 p. c. 
do. 

4/8 


3/4 
free. 

12^ p. c. 

9/4 


4/8 

2/1 

6 p. c. 

4/8 


4/8 


9/4 


9/4 


9/4 
5/7I 


9/4 
9/4 


9/4 

9/4 


-/3 


-/3 


-/3 


4/2 

1/2 
1/2 


5/- 
1/8 

1/8 


• 5/" 
2/3 

i/ii 


j/2 


3/- 


2/. 


sh\ 


12J p. c. 


6p. c. 


9/4 


9/4 


9/4 


8 p. c. 
do. 


12^ p. C. 

-/6 

-/5 


6 p. c. 

-/2i 



Montserrat. 



l\ P- C. 
do.* 

do. 
do. 

7/- 
9/4 

7*P- c. 

do. 

8/- p. barl. 

4/8 

9/4, 
11/2J 

-/4 
free. 

2/3 
i/ij 

2/- 

l\ P- c. 

9/4 

7i P- c. 

-U 

-/2ii 



Dominka. 

xop. c. 

do.* 

./6 
-/3 

4/8 

9/4 

3/4 
^. 

-/6p. biirL 
4/8 

9/4 

9/4 
zop. c 

V4 

xop. c 
a/- 

3/- to 4/2 

7/- 

3/4l 

10 p. c. 
-It 

-/5 



Machinery free. 



t 12^ per cent, additional on all duties. 
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Dim ^S-ionHntudi. 



tnfclB. 


Viretoli. 


S..K,™ 


NtTil 


Aidgul.' 


MoMMmu. 


n.^ 


bottled) perl 


4'- 


3/- » */- 


3A»6/3 


-/9 
3/- to s/- 
'Vo.'^- 


3/- 

■>£■■ 


./lO 

=/-to6/- 




7*P-«- 


-/»» 


-M 


-/s 


-/6 


V-l 




do. 


-/4i 


-16 


do. 


•fip 


wp-c. 


^ (bootJi 


do. 

-7ip.c. 


»p. e. 
8p.c. 


.^p.c 


-/*Siop.c. 


Tip-C 


do. 

mp.C 



EXPORT DUTIES. 



- 


- 


- 


I 


= 




■/7i£bus. 


E 


'/• 


z 


z 


./fiT™ 


ik 


- 


-/S 


t 


S/- 


3/- 



xxo 
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Rates of principal Import and Export Duties — (cofUinued)^ 



II. WINDWARD ISLANDS. 



IMPORT DUTIES. 



Articles. 


St. Lucia. 


St Vincent* 


Barbados. 


Grenada.* 


Tobasro.t 


Trinidad 


Dry zoods 

Metus, Machinery,) 


xo p. c. 


6* p. c. 


4p. C. 


5 PC. 


7* P- cj 


xop. c. 












( 3}pc 


Hardware, Glass, > 


do. II 


do.B 


do. 


do. 


do. 


< gloves 


and Leather ...) 












( xo p. c 


Oils per gall | 


do. 


'/6 


do. 


Oli^^VS 


-/4 


-/9 
cocoant 


Mineral Oils per gall. 


do. 


-/6 


-/2* 


-/3 


-/4 


••9 


Candles (tallow) per) 


5/- 


3/6 


5/7* 


5/7* 


9/4 


2/4 


Candles (other kinds)) 
pcrcwt J 


xo/. 


7/- 


11/2* 


8/11* 


x8/8 


6/81 


Soap per cwt 

Coals per ton 


xo p. c. 


x/s to 2/9 

6j p. c. 

do. 


1/4} 


2/3 


1/6 


x/8* 


free. . 


2/6 


2/- 


2/- 


-/3 


oStIt ••• ••• ••• ••• 


lO p. c. 


free. 


5 p. c. 


-/2 p. bshl. 


3* p. < 


Salt meats per cwt... 


5/- 


9/6 p. barl. 


5/7* 


8/- p. barl. 


3/4* 


-/lI*tQ< 


Bacon and Hams) 


xo/- 


7/- 


do. 


5/7* 


18/8 


4/8 


Butter per cwt. 


xo/- 


9/4 


8/4I 
2/9* 


8/11* 


9/4 


Ufi 


Coffee per cwt. 


xo p. c. 


3/6 


6/8| 


9/4 


Wheat and Com per) 
bushel ) 


do. 


6J p. c. 


.-/3 


5 PC. 


V3 


VS 


IndianCom per busl. 


-/4 


— 


do. 


t 


.— 


1^ 


Flour per bushel ... 


4/2 


4/- 


4/2 


3/6 


3/4 


Rice per cwt 

Fish (dried) per cwt. 


2/3 
2/6 


X/2 

1/2 


./6i 
•/2J 


'Ih 


?/^ 


2/< 

1/4 


Fish (pickled) perl 
barrel ) 


2/6 


i/oj 


■/5 


2/- to 8/4 


2/- 


a/6 


Sugar (raw), per cwt. 
Sugar (refined) perj 

v^V^X* ••• ••• ••• 1 


xo p. c. 


2/9* 


free. 


8/xi* 


9/4 IT 


11/2* 


20 p. C. 


9/4 


X1/2* 


13/5* 


do. 


do. 


Pickles and Sauces 


xo p. c. 
do. 


6* p. c 


4P. c. 


Sp. c. 


7* P- C. 


3*P- 


Tea per lb 


-/6 


-/3 


-/4 


-/4 


-/8 



* 20 per cent, additional on all import duties except tobacco. 

t 40 per cent, additional on all import duties except machinery and manures. 

t 10 per cent, on silk fabrics. § 3} per cent, on all fabrics except alk. 

y Machinery free. ^ 28/- from slave countries. 
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IMPORT DVTIES-icoHtt'Mued). 



ides. 



••• •• 



;all. 
•ttled) perl 

••• ••« ••• I 

r galL 

S'all 
ox. qts.... 

(unmanu-l 
d)per Ib....j 

(manufac-i 
po' lb. ...J 

T Id. ••• ••• 

y (boolut 



St. LucUu 



-/6 

1/3 

6/- to 7/- 

30 p. c. 

do. 

-/lo 

do. 

3/- 
xo p. c. 



St. Vincent.* 


Barbados. 


-/3 


./2j 


-/lO 


x/- 


2/1 to s/- 

25 p. c. 

do. 


3/-to6/- 
-/6 to t/8 
x/- to 6/- 


-/3 


./6 


1/- 


1/- 


25 p. c. 


3/- 


6ip. c. 


4 PC. 



Grenada.* 



-/x 

-/3 
x/- to 3/- 

-/2 to X/- 

x/6 to 6/- 
-/3 

-/3i 
xo/- p. xooo 

SP. c. 



Tobago t 



-/2J 
-/6 

3/- 

30 p. c. 

do. 

-/2 

-/4 
25 p. c. 

7* p. c. 



Trinidad. 



-/4 

-/9 

5/- to 7/- 
Vs to a/6 
2/- to 6/- 

•/9 

x/- 

2/. 

3Jpc. 



EXPORT DUTIES. 



per ton ... 
in pet 4ot 

••• ••• *"*J 

tsper x,ooo 
it cwt. ... 
r cwt. ... 
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er cwt. ... 
3t per cwt.. 
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sr lihd. 
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4/- 
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2/- 
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4/- 


3/- 


4/- 



30 per cent, additional on all import duties except tobacco. * 

40 per cent, additional on all import duties except machinery and manures. 
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WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER. 



Roinnl llall Route to "We^t Indies. Colon, Savanilla, Mexico, 
Belize, Central American and Sonth Paelfic Ports, San 
Francisco, Japan, China, and British (Tolnmbla, 



THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANrS STEAMERS 

leave Southampton with H.M. mails on the 2nd and 17th of each 
month, conveying passengers, specie, goods, and parcels at through 
rates. 

Steamers also leave Southampton on the nth and aard of each 
month, the former calling at Barbados, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, Trinidad, Carupano, La Guayra, Porto Cabeklo, 
Curasao, Savanilla, Carthagbna, and Colon ; the latter vessel 
touching at Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Thomas, Jacmel, Jamaica, 
Colon, Port Simon, Grey Town. 

First Class. Second Class, 
Fares to West Indies and Colon ) £y:> and £xt and 

(Isthmus of Panama) ) upwards. upwards. 

Return tickets issued. Through tickets to Pacific and above desti- 
nations. Tourists' tickets. Abatement in favour of families. 

Apply to J. K. Linstead, Southampton ; or to J. M. Lloyd, Secretary, 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 18, Moorgate-street, London. 

BOTAL MAIL LINES TO BBAZIL AND BIVER PLATE, 
from SOTJTHAHPION* as nnder :— 

9th. — Calling at Cherbourg, Lisbon, St. Vincent (Cape Verds), 
Pbrnambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Santos. 

24th. — Calling at Lisbon, Pernambuco, Maceio, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Santos. 

30th.— Calling at Carril, Vigo, Lisbon, Montevideo, and BuENoa 
Ayres. First Second 

Class. Class. 

Fares to Carril, Vigo and Lisbon ... £,Z and upwards. £s 
To Pernambuco, Maceio, Bahia, \ /■ r 

and Rio DE Janeiro / *3o „ X»2o 

lO SANTOS... ... ... *.• ... ... •«• a33 If A»20 

To Montevideo and Buenos Ayres ;C3S » £^0 

First-class return tickets for a fare and a half. Family abatements. 
Apply to J. K. Linstead, Southampton ; or to J. M. Lloyd, Secretary, 
Roysil Mail Steam Packet Company, 18, Moorgate-street, London. 

RIVER PLATE DIRECT, 

{IVtthoutJouching at Brazilian Ports.) 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company's Steamer, 

leaving Southampton on the 30th of each month, proceeds direct from 
Europe to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. For information as to 
rates of passage and freight apply to J. K. Linstead, Southampton ; 01 
J. M. Lloyd, Secretary, z8, Moorgate-street, London, £.C. 



WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER. 

HARBOUR AND PORT OF REFUGE, 

Ponta Delgada, St. Michaersi Azores. 



COALING DEPOT, ST. MICHAEL'S. 



To Captains of Steamers bound to North and 
South America, Africa, &c. 

Particular attention is called to the New Arti- 
ficial Harbour and Port of Refuge inside the 
Breakwater, Ponta Delgada, St. Michael's. 

Steamers are coaled with dispatch. 

A large stock of the Best Welsh Coals always on 
hand. 

There is a large Floating Dock and Factory, where 
all sorts of Repairs to Steamers and Sailing Vessels 
can be executed. 

Excellent Water and Provisions are Plentiful 
and Cheap. 

Mail Steamers call there twice a month all the year 
round, and twice a week from November to March. 

Apply to Bensaude & Co., 

Merchants and Ship Agents, St. Michael's. 



Agents in England : 

Tatham & Co., Ship Brokers, London, E.C. 



WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER.' 

THE COLONIAL BANK. 

Established and Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1836. 

Subscribed Capital, ;f 2,cxx),ooo. Paid-up, ;f6oo,ooo. 

Reserve Fund, ;£'95,ooo. 

London Office — 
13, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 



COURT OF 

Chairman — Thomas 
Deputy-Chairman — ^J aco b 

Charles Cave, Esq. 
Eden Colvile, Esq. 
Spencer H. Curtis, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Harry Hankev Dobree, Esq. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
KODOLPH Alex, Han key, Esq. 



DIRECTORS. 

Daniel Hill. Esq. 
Quixano Henriques, Esq. 

Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Chas. Marryat, Esq. 
Edward Miller, Esq. 
Chas. A. Prescott, Esq. 
William Rennie, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral W. G. H. Whish. 



Auditors— Joseph Hy. Marryat, Esq.; Chas. Rd. Gurnby 
HoARE, Esq. ; H en ry Pryor Powell, Esq. 
Secretary — James Clark. 
Bankers — Barnetts*, Hoares* and Co. 



BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 



Antigua, 

Barbados, 

Berbice, 

Demerara, 

Dominica, 

Grenada, 



Jamaica — Kingston , 
AND AGENCIES AT — 
Falmouth, 
Montego Bay, 
Savanna La-mar, 
Annotto Bay, 

AGENTS. 



St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, 
St. Thomas^ 

Trinidad — Port of Spain, 
San Fernando. 



New York — Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co. 

Copenhagen — The Private Bank. 

British North American Provinces — Bank op British North 

America. 

Iietters of Credit, payable on demand, are granted (without 
charge) on the several Establishments in the Colonies, upon payment of 
the amount at the London Office. 

BillB are sent out for collection, and other money business transacted, 
in the above-named Colonies. 
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BRITISH GUIANA BANK, 

GEORGETOWN, DEMEBABA. 

Branch In New Amsterdam^ Berbice. 



ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 



LIMITED LIABILITY. 



Subscribed Capital $1,400,000 

Paid-up Capital $926,520 

Reserve Fund $240,000 

Last Dividend cd the rate of Eight per cent, per annum. 

Bankers in London : 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Bankers in New York: 

Messrs. Maitland, Phelps, and Co. 



WEST INDIA POCKET B 



C ADVERTISER. 



ROYAL COLONIAL INST] 
/'rw^i^nf— H.B.H. the Frincg of Wb1sb,-K.I}.i 

o.cB., e-c.B.i., e.cK.a. 




TUTE. 
S.T.. E.F., 



HATTEKS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 



THOS. a?O^WTSrEND & CO. 



Export manufacturers of Boys', Men's, 
and Ladies' Silk, Felt, and Straw Hats, 
Felt and Pith Helmets, and patentees of 
the double-brimmed "Tusoo Helmet, a 
sure protection against sunstroke. Also 
every description o( hats and caps suitable 
for tropical climates. 

16, 17, and iS, Limb Street, E.C. 
J4, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
130, LoNDOK Wall, E.C. 
Bredbury, Stockport, and 
Atubrstone, Warwickshire. 




WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER. 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS 

POR 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 



MILROY AND SONS 

Manufacture and have always on hand a large Stock 
of every description of Saddlery and Harness pecu- 
liarly adapted for use in India, Australia, and the 
other Colonies. 

Manufactory : 
132, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 

SIMNITT AND CO., 

BOOTMAKERS, 
18, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON. 

In returning thanks to their numerous Customers in Australia, 
India, China, and the Colonies for their kind support, beg 
to renew their instructions for Self -Measurement, a close 
attention to which will ensure the continuance of such an 
article as that for which their firm has been so long celebrated. 
Lay the foot on a piece of paper, and take the outline with 
a pen or pencil ; then take the size round the ball or joint ; the 
same round the instep ; again from the heel to the upper part 
of the instep, and round the calf. If Riding or Long Hunt- 
ing Boots are required, it will be necessary to state the length 
of the leg, and measurement round the thigh. 

Orders to be accompanied by a Remittance ^ or Reference for 

Payment in London, 



WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER. 

S. W. SILVER & CO., 

SUN COURT, 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, EX., 

SUPPLY EVERY NECESSARY FOR USE ON BOARD 
SHIP AND IN THE COLONIES. 

Full particulars can be obtained, gratis on application j 

respecting 

CLOTHING, CABIN FURNITURE, 

BEDDING, CHAIRS, TRUNKS, 

BOXES, FIREARMS, AMMUNITION, 

LOADING IMPLEMENTS, TOOLS, 

SURVEYING AND ALL OTHER 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, &c. &c. 



PASSAGES SECURED. 

List of Necessaries for Voyage to and Residence in 
All Parts of the World. 



INSURANCES EFFECTED. 



BAGGAGE WAREHOUSED AND SHIPPED. 



WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 

ZNCIiUDING THE FIJI ISIiANDS. 

aND Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with Coloured Map. 
Cro^fin 8vo, limp cloth, 4^9 pp. Price 5^. 

Contents: — History, Geography, Geology, Climate, Botany, Natural 
History, Land Laws, Mining, Agriculture, Social and Commercial 
Statistics, &c. &c. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Sydney Morning Herald. — "The compilers have evidently been 
careful to make this book suitable to all classes and interests, and to 
arrange its matter so as to anticipate all possible inquiries." 

Brisbane Courier. — "The information given with regard to each 
Colony is very well digested and copious. Respecting our own Colony, 
we find a clear and impartial risumi of its capabihtes as a field, not 
only for emigration, but for investment." 

HoBART Town Mercury.— " The compiler has devoted impartial 
attention to each colony, and points out the advantages they possess as 
fields of emigration." 

ATHBNiGUM. — " All the fucts are given soberly and drily, without any 
attempt at enthusiastic description or the graces of style. This, we are 
convinced, must be to the advantage of the intending emigrant, who 
has been too often misled by coloured and attractive descriptions." 

Illustrated London News. — "The only satisfactory work is 
S. W. Silver and Co.'s (published at the office of The Colonies ^ in Sun 
Court). The contents are so compactly arranged that it is quite pleasant 
to look for any item of knowledge, wmch is sure to be given in the most 
concise form of statement." 

Standard. — " This work supplies emigrants with accurate information 
of the very kind they most want, in a clear, concise, and very portable 
form. It points out very satisfactorily the recommendations of each 
colony, with its special opportunities for the exercise of the right kind of 
qualification." 

Graphic. — ** For a pocket guide-book brimful of facts about lands 
where labour almost C3mmands its own price, we commend S- W. Silver 
& Co.'s 'Australia and New Zealand.' ' 

Court Journal. — "The volume is alike useful to the merchant, 
tourist, invalid, and emigrant." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "We do not know when we have seen sudi 
a mass of various information as this book furnishes in its way, and it is- 
not only very full but a very methodical compilation." 

Agricultural Gazette. — "Agriculture occupies a conspicuous place 
in the book, and to read of its progress in the Colonies is almost like 
reading a romance." 

Mining Journal. — " It contains really all that an emigrant, whether 
a capitalist or a working man, is likely to require." 

Elgin Cour ant. — " He who needs a colonial book of reference cannot 
find a better." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Comhill. E.C 



WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER. 

SOUTH AFEICA: 

INCLUDING 

CAPE COLONY— NATAIr-THE DIAMOND FIELDS— TRANS- 
VAAL— ORANGE FREE STATE— DELAGOA BAY, &c.— 
ALSO A GAZETTEER. 

576 Pasesj Tvlth IlluBtrationB and Coloured Map. 

Price 58. cloth. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Eastern Province Herald. — *'The 'Handbook* before its is 
superior to anything of the kind we have seen. The author acknow- 
ledges the assistance of gentlemen whose names are a sufficient guarantee 
of tne correctness of the information given, which is both varied and 
extensive. _ llie chapters on scenery and climate, natural history and 
forests, fruits and flowers, are well deserving of attention. The remarks 
on Ostrich Farming are interestipg, and the authorities quoted trust- 
wordiy.^ The colony is indebted to Messrs. Silver & Co. for the 
publication of this work, which will be of great service to intending 
immigrants." 

ATHBNiEUM. — "The requirements of intending settlers, to whom these 
colonies offer a most prombing field of enterprise have been specially 
considered ; and the Sportsman anxious to try the ' best shooting ^ound 
in the world,' the Merchant eager to extend his business ; and indeed 
every one desirous of gaining some knowledge of one of the most rapidly 
advancing of British colonies, will find this volume a mine of in- 
formation." 

Field. — " This publication affords much general and local information 
about South Africa, as well as forming a handy book of reference, for 
which latter purpose it is well qualified by the capital method of arrange- 
ment observed, and by the addition of a Gazetteer and index.'* 

Illustrated London News. — "It should be consulted by all who 
seek information concerning the British Colonies and the Dutch Republic 
in that region of the world. Abundant details are supplied of^ their 
history, topography and geology ; of their colonial population, agriculture, 
pastoral resources, mining, trade, and other industries ; of their land 
laws and sales, their tariffs, prices and wages. The volume is furnished 
with a good map. " 

Lancet.— "An able and exhaustive description of the climate, which 
is on account of the dryness of the air, specially suited to persons siffected 
with dironic pulmonary disorders.** 

Broad Arrow. — " The present works far exceed, both in scope and 
general utility, any of those which have preceded them. SUver, m fact, 
has become the Murray of our Colonies.* 

Empire.— "The Diamond and Gold Fields are fully described.** 

Leeds Mercury. — " Supplies in a popular form the very information 
for which every one is asking. *' 

MiTTHEiLUNGEN. — "A book rich in facts, well arranged, and diligently 
worked out." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 CoinhiU, E.C. 
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HANDBOOK TO THE TRANSVAAL, 

WITH COLOURED MAP, 

LIMP CLOTH, PRICE 2S. 6d. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Times. — " Messrs. Silver, of Comhill, have opportunely pnblished 
a guide to the Transvaal, which contains in a handy form the particulars 
an emigrant most wants to know." 

The Field. — *' The intimate association of the proprietors of this 
useful handbook with the British Col)nies, both in a commercial and 
literary point of view, although too well known to reciuire comment, is 
strengthened by the business-Uke promptitude with which, perceiving the 
importance of the fresh field for emigration opened up by the transfer 
of the Transvaal to our rule, they have got together so much information 
upon the new territory. The capabilities of tms lame and little occupied 
country, so rich in material for agricultural, pastoraC and mineral wealth, 
and with a remarkably healthy climate, remain to be developed ; and 
the handbook of twenty years hence will beyond doubt be a goodly 
volume.** 

Daily Telegraph. — *'An excellent 'Handbook to the Transvaal * 
which affords all needful particulars concerning a land of varied fertility 
and abundance. To the agriculturist, the sportsman, the nuning 
adventurer, the merchant, and the shipowner, these phages are fuU 
of interest ; and it supplies the English emi^grant with serviceable know- 
ledge in all matters which can possibly engage his enterprise and 
energy. A carefully prepared map and ample index complete me useful 
character of the compact and comprehensive w«rk. By its authentic 
information, the reader will perceive that the Transvaal enjoys a healthy 
and agreeable climate.*' 

Illustrated London News. — " The * Handbook to the Transvaal * 
contains all the information likely to be wanted, methodically arranged 
and clearly set forth in an agreeable style." 

Lancet. — *' The substance of the book before us is both eminently 
practical and readable; and it is not uncomplimentary to the author, 
whoever he may be, to speak of this work as a specially clever compila- 
tion, the authorities quoted being religiously named, and all of a reliable 
class. South Africa ought, in process of time, to be classed as one of our 
chief sanitaria -for pul.nonary cases. We recommend the book to the 
attention of all prospective colonists.** 

Cape Argus. — "It is a very useful work, and we believe is generally 
accurate." 

London: S|. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Comhill, E.C. 
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THE 

AUSTRALIAN GRAZIER'S GUIDE, 

CROWN 8vo. LIMP«CLOTH, PRICE m. U. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Field. — "This work b intended to supply, as fully as may be in 
a small compass, an admitted want in colonial literature ; and is, indeed, 
exactly the sort of "Guide" for the assistance and instruction of those 
who propose to try their fortune as stock-raisers abroad, and who so 
frequently inquire of The Field for such help as is afforded by its pases. 
In it will be found suggestions and advice bearing upon every stage of an 
Australian sheep-faroier's career; including the investment of capital, 
selection of land, acquirement of a knowledge of detail^ purchase of 
stock, and its subsequent management at every stage and under all 
circumstances, station life, preparation and consignment of wool, &c., 
with sound warnings as to the tnings to be avoided as well as those to 
be pursued.** 

Farmer's Gazette. — " An invaluable manual for all who contemplate 
emigrating to Australia with a view to sheep-farming^. It is evidently the 
production of one who has gone through all he describes, and his practical 
advice will prevent ' new chums ' from wasting their capital at the first 
start ; whilst, if that advice is strictly followed, they will be put in the 
way of gaining a competence and, it may be, a fortune in the bush." 

Agricultural Gazette. — " The advice given to any one desirous 
of becoming a souatter is excellent. He is taught how to choose a run, 
and buy his stock, as well as to fence, engage the necessary hands, wash 
and shear, and all other work required on a sheep station. 

Farm Journal.—" A safe and able adviser. The book contains some 
good practical remarks ; and the Colonial grazier, whether young or old, 
will find his profit in a perusal of it." 

Globe. — "Contains a vast amount of valuable information and 
suggestions to those who purpose to become stock-raisers abroad, and 
especially at the Antipodes.'* 

Edinburgh Courant. — "The intending settler should not fail to 
procure a copy of this valuable handbook." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 ComhiU, E.G. 



WEST INDIA POCKET BOOK ADVERTISER. 

THE POCKET DOCTOR 

FOR THH 

TRA VELLER AND COLONIST. 

By harry leach, M.R.C.P. 

Second Edition^ rerised, with Seasons' Chart of 
the World. laixnp doth^ price 38, 



This little book shows what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done in cases of illness or injury* 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Lancbt. — " Such a work was very much needed. It a, indeed, sur- ■ 
prising that so few such exist, considering the number and extent of our 
Colomes. What the Colonist wants are plain, practical, short accounts 
of disease and treatment, and with these he is now well supplied in this 
little work." 

Lllustrated London News. — '* Messrs. Silver & Co. have added 
to their handbook series the Pocket Doctor for the Traveller and Cet$Hist. 
llie book may be strongly recommended to all travellers ash(n« and 
afloat, including yachtsmen, sportsmen, settlers in the bush and the 
prairie, railway engineers, in India, miners, sheep-farmers, aqdJonely 
Colonists, who are beyond the reach of medical aid." ,**- 

Pharmaceutical Journal. — *' It is one of the most practical hand- 
books of the kind we have yet seen for the purposes of die ship captaia 
and Colonist, and well calculated to meet most emergencies." 

London: S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Comhill, E.C. 
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THE 




TO 

FOR TUNE 

IN NEW LANDS. 

Prlee Is. 6da limp cloth. 

A Handbook by means of which Travellers, 
Emigrants, &c., are enabled to ascertain, with the 
aid of the 

EXPLORER'S TEST CASE, 

the nature and probable value of such Metals, Minerals, 
and Precious Stones as may be brought to light during 
their searches in New Lands. 



GsoiOGiCAL Magazinb.— " The Case and accompaniring Key an 
evidently designed by an experienced hand — one who has felt the want of 
such appliances. We have no hentation in saying that with this Test 
Case and Key, used intelligentl^r, no person need be without a fair know- 
ledge of the minerals found within his district." 



London: S. W. SILVER & CO.. Sun Court 67 ComhUI, E.C. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN 

AND 

HER COLONIES. 

By FREDERICK YOUNG. 
Handsomely Bounds Small ^to. 68. 

Westminster Review.— "Brings all the aspecte of the subject forward 
in a controversial form, the writers differing somewhat from one another 
on points of detail, though mostly agreed on the general ]»<licy of incor- 
porating the Colonies closely with each other and with the United 
Kingdom." 

Globe.—" The arguments in favour of the proposal will be found 
stated with much force and clearness. It is probably a subject destined 
to be more warmly debated hereafter." 

Daily Telegraph.— "With evidently earnest faith in the practica- 
bility of averting the disruption and loss of our colonial empire, a com- 
pilation of letters which originally appeared in The Colonies — a journal 
devoted to the interests of English settlements in all parts of the world^> 
has been made by Mr. Frederick Young. . . . He broadly supports the 
principle of Federation, but considers it inexpedient to enter into details. 
The book may fairly be commended to all who study the outlook of 
colonial fortunes." 

Standard. — " A valuable contribution to the discussion of a large 
question." 

The Nation (Toronto). — " In Mr. Young's dedication of his book to 
' The British Peopls at Home and Beyond the^ Seas ' he speaks of it as 
being intended to bring before their consideration, ' the means by which 
the permanent unity of the Empire may be preserved to the benefit and 
advantage of all who acknowledge the British sway." This proposition 
we hold to be an eminently practical one." 

CivtL Service Review. — "Mr. Youn^has selected a great theme 
for discussion in the important and deeply interesting volume now before 
us; ... . What is to be the future of this great Empire ? Shall it, by 
permanent consolidation with its magnificent Colonies — the Canadas, the 
Cape, Australia, and New Zealand — become the greatest empire that the 
world has ever known, far exceeding in greatness and glor>r the empire 
of Rome when at the very height of its power and prosperity ; or shall 
It become reduced to the miserable dimensions of the two little islands 
which we call great Britain and Ireland?" 

Scotsman. — "The volume is likely to be useful, as presenting a 
vigorous statement of both sides of a most impoitant question." 

London; S. W. SILVER & CO., Sun Court 67 Comhill, E.G. 



S. W. SIL VER <Sr» CO:S Colonial Publications, &^c. 

Australian Dictionary of Dates and Men of the Tinie. 

By J. H. H EATON, Sydney. Royal 8vo, 550 pp. £nce im. 6d. 
The Times. — "A remarkable work." ^•' 
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